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THE MATERIAL CULTURE OF ANCIENT NIGERIA. 


The opinion of the Western World toward Africa and 
Africans is in the process of a very slow, yet very tremen- 
dous, change. The distant yet ultimate development of this 
process will bring about a most important revolution in the 
world of modern thought. It will be marked by a complete 
reversal of the prevailing present-day evaluation of the his- 
tory of a continent and of the accomplishments and possi- 
bilities of a great people. 

To the lay mind of the modern world, Africa is a gigan- 
tic jungle of barbarians, bamboo and baboons, where Liv- 
ingstone traveled, Rhodes prospected, and Roosevelt 
hunted. Furthermore, it is only within the last twenty- 
five years or more that even that learned group whose pro- 
fession is the exposition and interpretation of human his- 
tory has begun to modify its opinions in this connection. 

An insight into the spirit of learned opinion regarding 
Africa and the Africans only a comparatively short time 
ago may be gained from the following article, which ap- 
peared in a Berlin journal in 1891.1. The article, in part, 
runs: 


‘‘ With regard to its Negro population, Africa in contemporary 
opinion offers no historical enigma which calls for a solution, be- 


1 Quoted by Leo Frobenius, Voice of Africa, Vol. 1, p. 1. 
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cause from all the information supplied by our explorers and ethnol- 
ogists, the history of civilization proper in the continent begins, as 
far as concerns its inhabitants, only with the Mohammedan invasion. 

** Before the introduction of a genuine faith and a higher 
standard of culture by the Arabs, the nations had neither political 
organization nor, strictly speaking, any religion, nor any industrial 
development. None but the most primitive instincts determine the 
lives and conduct of the Negroes who lack every kind of ethical 
inspiration. Every judicial observer and critic of alleged African 
culture must once for all make up his mind to renounce the charm 
of poetry and wi. ry of fairy lore, all those things which in other 
parts of the world remind us of a past fertile in legend and song; 
that is to say, must bid farewell to the attractions offered by the 
Beyond of History, by the hope of eventually realizing the tangible 
impalpable realm conjured up in the distance which time has veiled 
within its mists, and by the expectation of ultimately wresting 
some relics of antiquity every now and again from the lap of the 
earth. 

‘Tf the soil of Africa is turned up today by the colonist’s 
piough share, no ancient weapon will lie in the furrow; if the virgin 
soil be cut by a canal, its excavation will reveal no ancient tomb; 
and if the ax effects a clearing in the primeval forest, it will no- 
where ring upon the foundations of an old world palace. Africa 
is poorer in record history than can be imagined. ‘ Black Africa’ 
is a continent which has no mystery, nor history! ”’ 


But now this view of Black Africa and its peoples so 
widespread and well established a generation ago is being 
slowly dissipated and a new and revolutionary view of the 
mysterious contents is building itself in its stead. The 
facts and forces bringing about this great change fall into 
three main classes; they are of an historical, archaeological 
and ethnological character. 

The real beginning of this change of opinion may be said 
to date from the capture of the old African city of Benin 
by the British military forces in the year 1897. The eco- 
nomic and political aspects of the incident do not concern 
us here, but from an anthropological point of view it proved 
to be one of the most important incidents of the nineteenth 
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century. For as Ling Roth,’ the noted traveler and ethnol- 
ogist, has said, ‘‘ the taking of Benin City opened up to us 
the knowledge of the existence of hitherto unknown African 
craft, the productions of which will hold their own among 
some of the best specimens of antiquity of modern times.”’ 

Many of these objects of art were carried away from 
Benin by the members of the invading expedition to Europe, 
where they created a profound impression and astounding 
surprise in scientific circles throughout the continent. C. 
H. Read, in a paper before the Anthropo! ‘vical Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, on the ‘‘ Ar ‘vf Benin City,’’ 
the year following their discovery, says: ‘‘ It need scarcely 
be said that at the first sight of these remarkable works of 
art we were at once astounded at such an unexpected find.’”* 

Just about this time, and continuing down to the present 
day, a number of Oriental scholars began to bring out mod- 
ern language translations of the works of numerous Arab 
writers bearing upon African history—chief among them 
being the works of El Bekri, Ibn Batuta and Ibn Khaldoun. 
The most important, however, at least from one angle, was 
a translation of the Tarikh es Sudan, or The History of the 
Sudan, which is not the work of an Arab at all, but the 
joint work of several Sudanese blacks. In its original form 
it was written both in Arabic and in the Songhay languages. 
The book was translated into French by M. Houdas, the 
eminent French professor of the Oriental School of Lan- 
guages of Paris. 


‘* The book,’’ says Lugard,* ‘‘ is a wonderful document, the 
narrative of which deals mainly with the modern history of the 
Songhay Empire, relating the rise of this black civilization there 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and its decadence up to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. .. . But it is not merely an 
authentic narrative. It is for the unconscious light which it sheds 
upon the life, manners, politics and literature of the country that 
it is valuable. Above all, it possesses the crowning quality dis- 


2H. Ling Roth, Great Benin, p. 217. 
8 Jour, Anthrop, Inst., February, 1898, p. 371. 
4¥F. L. Lugard, A Tropical Dependency, p. 154. 
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played usually in creative poetry alone, of presenting a vivid mind 
picture of the character of the men with whom it deals. It has 
been called the ‘ Epic of the Sudan.’ It lacks the charm of form, 
but in all else the description is well merited. Its pages are a 
treasure house of information for the careful student, and the 
volume may be read many times without extracting from it more 
than a small part of all that it contains.’’ 


Barth, who obtained some fragments of an Arabic copy 
when he was on his way to Timbuctoo, goes so far as to say 
that the book forms ‘‘ one of the most important additions 
that the present age has made to the history of mankind.’ 
Like the unknown culture which the Benin bronzes revealed, 
the translation of these documents brought to the attention 
of the learned and academic circles of the Western World, 
in a more available form, surprising accounts of the some- 
time existence of powerful and age-old kingdoms and em- 
pires in the heart of Black Africa, which hitherto had 
scarcely been suspected. 

Following close upon this was the cursory but illuminat- 
ing report of Une mission archeologique au Sudan fran- 
cats, headed by the soldier-ethnologist, Lieutenant Louis 
Desplaynes. The report, Le Plateau Central Nigirien, 
Paris, 1907, brought to Europe much valuable information 
bearing upon the past cultures of the practically unknown 
Nigerian plateau regions. 

Passing over a few very important ethnological studies 
bearing for the most part upon present-day cultures, we 
come last of all to what is in the truest sense of the word 
the wonderful and astounding revelations regarding the 
pre-historic culture of an ancient Negro race on the West 
Coast of Africa. ‘These revelations were brought to light 
as the result of the publications by Leo Frobenius of his 
Der Afrika Sprach in Berlin in 1913. This was a popular 
account of the experiences and findings of the German Inner 
African Exploration Expedition during its travels in the 
Nigerian area for the years 1910-1912. As important as 


5 Lugard, A Tropical Dependency, p. 154. 
¢ Translated into English by Rudolf Blind. Published by Hutchinson and 
Company, London, 1913. 
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are the ethnological and archaeological finds of this expedi- 
tion, which will be considered further on, one of its most 
significant features was its bold advocacy and support of 
an idea which has been hesitantly advanced in a few circles 
ever since the study of the Benin bronzes and the Nubian 
monuments, namely, the existence of a genuinely superior 
type of culture in Central Africa in pre-classical and pre- 
Christian times. 

Such, then, by way of introduction is the nature of the 
sources from which comes the influence which is slowly 
and haltingly, yet surely, bringing about the change in cur- 
rent opinion regarding ‘‘ Black Africa ’’ as is evidenced by 
the timely but hitherto unsuccessful effort of Harvard Uni- 
versity to treat the records of the African peoples scien- 
tifically in keeping with the standard set in the first volume 
of the Varia Africana. This paper, however, as may be 
inferred from its title, does not undertake to survey the 
facts covering the whole field, but restricts itself to ma- 
terials of a more or less archaeological character, that is, 
to the architecture, tombs and the arts and crafts of a 
small section of this ancient land. 

There are two reasons for approaching this whole sub- 
ject in this way. First, the materials and facts herewith 
considered are in the main of a tangible and undisputed 
character; and, secondly, it is the study of architecture and 
the arts and crafts of this particular locality that has been 
the premier force in changing the old opinion of the world 
towards Africa. Let us then turn now for a somewhat de- 
tailed study of these materials. 

As has been said in the introduction, it was the revela- 
tion incident to the taking of Benin by the British that 
marks the real beginning of a serious and scientific interest 
in the past cultures of Central Africa. The incident started 
a movement of both a forward and a backward reach. On 
the one hand, it led to subsequent searchings which ulti- 
mately resulted in the finding of additional evidences of 
culture in that territory, as well as to a reconsideration of 
the value of the reports of the travelers and adventurers 
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on the West Coast from the fifteenth century on.’ The 
combined result has been the bringing to light of objects 
and evidences of achievement which place the ancient and 
medieval African on a plane with, and in many cases above, 
his contemporaries in Europe and America. 

The reports of earlier adventurers and travelers in the 
Benin territory previous to the British conquest gave us 
pictures of towns and buildings which, all things consid- 
ered, are of no mean order, and which reflect the existence 
of a social and cultural development of a very long stand- 
ing. The earliest recorded description of Benin City, ac- 
cording to Ling Roth,® is that of an old Dutch chronicler 
who wrote as ‘‘ D. R.’’ and whose works first appeared in 
Germany in 1604. His description is as follows: 


‘** At first the town seems very large; when one enters it one 
comes at once into a broad street which appears to be seven or eight 
times broader than the Warme street in Amsterdam; this extends 
straight out, and when one has walked a quarter of an hour along 
it, he still does not see the end of the street. . . . At the gate at 
which one enters there is a very high bulwark, very thick and 
strongly made, with a very deep, broad ditch, but it was dry and 
full of high trees. This ditch extends a good way, but we do not 
know whether it extends around the town or not. That gate is a 
well-made gate, made of wood, to be shut according to their methods, 
and watch is always kept there. Outside this gate there is a large 
suburb. . . . One sees a great many lanes and streets on both sides, 
which also extend far and straight, but one can not see the end of 
them on account of their great extent. 

‘The houses in this town stand in good order, one close to the 
other, like houses in Holland. Houses in which well-to-do people, 
such as gentlemen, dwell, have two or three steps to go up, and in 
front have an ante-court where one may sit, which court or gallery 
is cleaned every morning by their servants, and straw mats spread 
for sitting on. Their rooms or apartments with (the court) are 
four square, having a roof all round, which, however, does not join 


7 Old Dutch and Portuguese manuscripts have been collected and studied 
by Ling Roth and the findings appear in his Great Benin quoted in this 
paper. 

8 Ling Roth, Great Benin, p. 157. 
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in the middle, but is left open, so that the wind, rain and daylight 
may enter. In these houses they live and eat, but they have spe- 
cially built little houses for cooking, as well as other huts and 
rooms. ... The king’s court is very large, being many square 
places within, surrounded by courts wherein watch is always kept. 
This king’s court is so large that the end is not to be seen, and 
when one thinks he has come to the end, one sees through a gateway 
other places or courts, and one sees many, many stables.’’ 


Another description of Benin which seems to corrobo- 
rate this former description, and which was itself substanti- 
ated by later and more recent reports, appeared in a book® 
published by one Dapper, a Dutchman, in Amsterdam in 
1668. It seems that Dapper himself was never at Benin, 
but received most of his information about the country from 
the writings of a Sam Blomert, who, Dapper says, lived for 
many years in Africa.*° As Ling Roth points out, subse- 
quent reports and the recent finds seem to bear out the truth 
of his account. 

According to Dapper, 


‘the town comprising the queen’s court is about five or six 
[Dutch] miles in circumference, or, leaving out the eourt, three 
miles inside the gates. It is protected at one side by a wall ten feet 
high, made of double stockades of big trees tied to each other by 
cross beams, fastened crosswise and stuffed up with red clay solidly 
put together. . . . The town possesses several gates, eight or nine 
feet in height, and five feet in width, with doors made of a single 
piece of timber hanging, or turning on a peg like the peasants’ 
fences here in this country. [Holland.] 

‘‘ The king’s court is square and stands at the right-hand side 
as one enters the town by the gate of Gotton, and is certainly as 
large as the town of Harlem, and entirely surrounded by a special 
wall like that which encircles the town. It is divided into many 
magnificent palaces, houses and apartments for courtiers and com- 
prises beautiful long and square galleries about as large as the 
Exchange at Amsterdam, but one larger than another, resting on 
wooden pillars from top to bottom, covered with cast copper on 


®9Dr. Olfert Dapper, ‘‘Nauwkeurige. Beschrijvenge der Afrikansche 
Geweslen.’’ (As listed and quoted by Ling Roth, in Great Benin.) 
10 Ling Roth, Great Benin, p. 2. 
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which are engraved the pictures of their war exploits and battles, 
and are kept very clean. Most palaces and houses are covered with 
palm leaves instead of square pieces of wood [shingles], and every 
roof is decorated with a small turret, ending in a small point on 
which birds are standing, these birds being cast in copper, and 
having outspread wings cleverly made after living models. 

‘¢ The town has thirty very straight and broad streets, each of 
them about one hundred and twenty feet wide or about as wide as 
the Heeren or Keezersgracht [canals] at Amsterdam from one row 
of houses to the other, from which branch out many side streets, 
also broad, but less so than the main streets. 

‘The houses are built alongside the street in good order, the 
one close to the other as here in this country [Holland], adorned 
with gables and steps and roofs made of palm or banana leaves, or 
leaves from other trees; they are not higher than a ‘ stadie,’ but 
usually broad with long galleries inside, especially so in the case of 
the houses of the nobility, and divided into many rooms, which are 
separated by walls made of red clay, very well erected, and they 
can make and keep them as shiny and smooth by washing and rub- 
bing as any wall in Holland can be made with chalk, and they are 
like mirrors. The upper storys are made of the same sort of clay; 
moreover, every house is provided with a well for a supply of fresh 
water.”’ 


Before going any further with this description, it may 
be well to state that the description of the nature and char- 
acter of the finish of the walls given here is substantiated 
by accounts of travelers in these parts as late as the end of 
the nineteenth century. Captain Boisragon, one of the two 
survivors of the ill-fated white expedition to Benin in 1897, 
in comparing the houses of Benin with those of another 
nearby city, says that ‘‘ the chief of Gwatto’s house was 
very much superior; the walls, which were very thick, being 
polished till they were nearly as smooth and shiny as 
glass.’"* Mr. Cyrl Punch, who traveled in Yorubaland in 
the eighties of the nineteenth century, gives us a hint of the 
widespread practice of this sort of wall polishing even so 
late as forty-five years ago, and furnishes us with a very 
interesting account of how the polished effect was produced. 

11 The Benin Massacre, p. 81. 
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‘¢ For giving a high polish to the clay walls in Yorubaland,’’ 
says Punch, ‘‘ the leaves of the Moringa pterygosperinia 
are mashed up and rubbed over the clay.’’ Of a certain 
house in the town Brohemi he continues to say that ‘‘ the 
walls were better polished than any in Benin. They were 
like marble.’”? 

In comparing the earlier descriptions of Benin and other 
African cities in this general area with the descriptions of 
later writers, an important fact stands out, namely, that 
these cities had already reached their highest point of de- 
velopment before the coming of the white man; for in a 
description of Benin by another Dutchman, Nyendall, which 
appeared in 1704, we read the following: ‘‘ Formerly the 
buildings in this village were very thick and very close to- 
gether, and in a manner it was over-populated, which is yet 
visible from the ruins of the half remaining houses; but at 
present the houses stand like poor men’s corn, widely apart 
from each other.’’ His description otherwise is very simi- 
lar to those previously given, yet his account does bring out 
an additional point which is worthy of note, namely, the 
reason for the use of clay in building. ‘‘ The houses are 
large and handsome,’’ he writes, ‘‘ with clay walls; for 
there is not a stone in the whole country as large as a man’s 
fist.’"* In the same connection, Legraing, who visited 
Benin in 1787, also hints at the reason for the extensive use 
of clay and wood as the principal structural materials. 
Around Benin, according to this observer, ‘‘ the vestiges of 
an old earthen wall are still to be seen; the wall could hardly 
have been built of any other material, as we did not see a 
single stone in the whole journey up.’’* 

The recent reports by Leo Frobenius on his findings 
further up into the interior, aside from giving us a picture 
of present-day conditions of cities which he believes to date 
back to pre-classical and pre-Christian times, also show 
the absence or scarcity of durable producing materials. 


12 Quoted by Roth in Great Benin, p. 161. 
13 Ibid., p. 162. 
14 Ibid., p. 163, 
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But, most important of all, the report indicates the gran- 
deur of African cities in ancient times. In discussing the 
buildings in the present-day city cf Ilife, which he believes 
was the capital or center of an ancient African theocracy, 
he says: ‘‘ There can be no doubt that the entire plan and 
style of architecture gives the city of Ilife a pleasantly dig- 
nified character. If, however, I am to summarize all the 
life and activities of this city of palms and divinities, I 
cannot, indeed, speak of anything great and sublime, be- 
cause that lies buried too deep beneath the soil and debris 
of centuries, yet I can say that it has a dreamy respecta- 
bility.’’ 

But speaking specifically upon the building which now 
serves as the palace of the great religious headman of 
Yorubaland, he says: ‘‘ The edifice rests upon foundations 
not of sun dried, but of fine burnt brick.’’? Taken as a 
whole, the present-day structure conveys ‘‘ the impression 
of grandeur in decay.’’ ‘‘ Such,’’ he says, ‘‘ is a sketch of 
the city whose effect is heightened by the noble ruins of the 
palace of this Holiness and the consciousness of its tradi- 
tional past.’’** 

We may now turn for a brief consideration of those 
strange and most interesting structures of the Sudan, the 
tombs of their ancient dead. All through the Sudan, and 
especially in Nigeria, are to be found great conical dome- 
shaped structures of baked clay ranging in size from six- 
teen feet in height and sixty-six feet in basal diameter to 
seventy feet in height and two hundred and twenty feet in 
basal diameter.** These structures were first mentioned by 
Lieutenant Louis Desplaynes in his report of Une Mission 
archeologique au Sudan francais,’* but the first close study 
of these tombs was made by Frobenius in 1911. Frobenius 
tells us that these tombs are of three main types: first, a 
small size; second, an intermediate size; and third, a large 
size. This last type, he tells us, was an extraordinary 
large construction, averaging about seventy feet in height 


15 Leo Frobenius, Voice of Africa, Vol. 1, pp. 21-25. 
16 Le Plateau Central Nigerien, Paris, 1907. 
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and six hundred and fifty to seven hundred feet in basal cir- 
cumference. The external structure is connected with an 
underground structure composed of a number of subter- 
ranean chambers and compartments, extending in every di- 
rection of the compass, sufficient to accommodate the re- 
mains of a great number of notables and royal personages. 

Frobenius states, regarding one of these subterranean 
chambers which he explored, that it contained a dome which > 
was paneled and strengthened with wood from the borassus 
palm and the whole plastered with a sort of prepared clay.” 
Frobenius also believes that the external parts of the 
tombs, that is, the mound proper—was made layer by layer. 
Each layer of clay was first thoroughly worked, moulded, 
and baked. ‘This process was repeated time and time again, 
until the mound was completed. 

The veteran Egyptologist, Flinders Petrie, in the great 
mass of evidence adduced by him to show the African origin 
of the spirit and substratum of early dynastic Egyptian 
culture, points out that there is a very close connection be- 
tween the subterranean structures of these tombs and many 
of those of the Egyptian pyramids, the inference being that 
the idea of the pyramids very probably had its origin in 
Central Africa. 

As interesting and important as are these structures in 
this connection, they, like those previously mentioned and 
those yet to be described, are of interest in another direc- 
tion; they bespeak the sometime existence here of a mighty 
people with a glorious past, now lying sleeping within the 
bosom of the earth, the silent witnesses of a world that has 
perished. 

Beginning about three hundred years ago, and going 
back to an unknown period, it is evident from the above 
comments and extracts that the cultural life of the Negro 
on the West Coast of Africa, especially from the point of 
view of his architectural and tomb-building proclivities, 
was of a much higher type than anything he has produced 
17 Frobenius, Voice of Africa, Vol. 1, p. 25. 
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since his contact with the European during the last four 
hundred years. The quality and quantity of work accom- 
plished by these ancient black builders is especially notable 
when it is remembered that the type of material which they 
were forced to use, and the climatic conditions surrounding 
them, were of a most discouraging sort. The manner in 
which these very serious difficulties were overcome is itself 
a durable testimony of the ingenuity and resourcefulness of 
the African builder and craftsman of earlier days. One 
can hardly avoid the speculation of what might have been 
the nature of their accomplishments, had they been provided 
with a more suitable and durable building material. 

The more we study the cultural products of these people, 
the more pregnant such a speculation becomes; for in those 
fields of endeavor where they were less handicapped, or 
better, perhaps, where they were in a better position to 
overcome the destroying influence of the climate and the 
lack of suitable structural materials, we find the African 
artisan and the craftsman producing a wealth of objects of 
art of a very superior type. Some of these objects are 
notable not only in that they are of a superior type judged 
according to the standards of a so-called primitive art, but 
they compare, so far as technique and artistic qualities are 
concerned, very favorably with much of the best of ancient 
civilized art. The last generation has brought to light evi- 
dence which shows that the Negroes of the West Coast of 
Africa were producing hundreds and even perhaps thou- 
sands of years ago objects of art which, from the point of 
view of technique and artistic perfection, equal some of the 
best works of the ancient Greeks and Romans, and compares 
favorably with the best masterpieces of the Solons of the 
Italian Rennaissance. 

As was above stated, it has been the study of the tech- 
nique, originality and artistic qualities as expressed in 
these recently found and comparatively little known Afri- 
can objects that has been the premier force in producing 
the change of opinion regarding the capabilities of African 
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folk and the cultural history of the great continent. In this 
connection, however, it is perhaps well again to remind one 
of the fact that this change of opinion is not yet public in 
its scope, but is rather restricted to academic and especially 
to anthropological circles. 

For the sake of clearness, the whole collection of African 
arts and crafts may be classified under three main heads, 
namely, carved works, glass and porcelain objects, including 
terra cottas, and metal castings. It will, of course, be im- 
possible to treat exhaustively of the objects in any one of 
these fields. A considerable amount of selection will, there- 
fore, be necessary; and in the interest of fairness it may be 
stated at the outset that the treatment and descriptions for 
the most part will be of the finest and best specimens so far 
obtained. In doing this, of course, we follow the general 
and most usual method of those engaged in making cultural 
studies. There is, however, an additional and very special 
reason for such a procedure in this case. It is the opinion 
of Dalton, Read, Ling Roth and Frobenius—perhaps the 
leading authorities on the whole subject—that the best ob- 
jects are likewise the oldest objects; and since this purports 
to be a study of the ancient and medieval cultures, our pur- 
pose in following the above method of selection is doubly 
clear. 

Among the large number of carved works discovered at 
Benin by the British Punitive Expedition are a large num- 
ber of huge and splendidly carved elephant tusks. These 
objects have been carefully studied by Ling Roth, and the 
following is an abbreviation of his description of them:* 


‘‘ The tusks vary in length up to six feet and over, and are in 
themselves magnificent specimens of ivory, speaking eloquently of 
the peaceful life which the elephants must once have lived, in order 
to produce such tusks. The ornamentation to which the large tusks 
have been subjected while preserving their form is in two grades: 
the one is severely plain, and the other extremely ornate and deco- 
rative in effect. The former consists of a series of three to five 
incised bands of a plait pattern, a design very common in West 


18 Ling Roth, Great Benin, p. 193. 
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Africa, placed at intervals, the bands diminishing in width as they 
approach the tip of the tusk. The embellishment is consequently 
plain, but elegant, and does not call for further remark. 

‘‘The other grade consists in covering the whole tusk with a 
succession of boldly carved grotesque figures—human, animal, and 
symbolic—giving the tusk a rich embroidered-like look, the thick 
ends being finished off with a suitable diamond pattern belt and 
the tip finished with an equally appropriate series of carvings in 
the shape of a mascle studded foolscap, or a capsule supported by 
elongated cowries. The back appears to be cut to a uniform depth, 
and in spite of the multiplicity of figures there is neither over- 
crowding nor overloading.”’ 


There is another piece of carved ivory which appears to 
Ling Roth to be a piece of symbolic sculpture and which 
was probably used as a scepter. Roth says of this: 


‘The execution of the detail is rough—more rugged perhaps 
than the carved tusks—nevertheless there is considerable originality 
of design, and it is especially remarkable as showing an earlier 
stage of the application of hammered metal to carved work.’’!® 


Among the carved works in ivory are many splendidly 
carved armlets. Ling Roth gives a description of one 
which is particularly interesting as showing the ingenuity 
of the Negro artisan. 


‘* While at first sight it appears to depict only one carved arm- 
let, it is really two armlets, one being carved inside the other out 
of the same piece of ivory with only the space of a knife-blade 
thickness between them. When moved, the two armlets rattle 
against each other. The ornamentation consists of four figures: a 
king or chief belonging to the outer armlet, and four sets of two 
hands placed between the human figures belonging to the inner 
armlet. The whole shows skill and ingenuity on the part of the 
artist who planned this difficult piece of work, so remarkable from 
a technical point of view. But although the beauty of design is 
not its chief attraction, it is nevertheless a piece of work which can 
not fail to be admired from the artistic standpoint also.’’ 

Another object of interest described by Ling Roth is a 
highly ornate fragment on an article which originally had 


19 Ling Roth, Great Benin, p. 196. 
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the shape of a brass sistrum, consisting of two bell forms, 
a large and a small one, grafted onto one handle. Its deli- 
cate treatment is described as differing somewhat from the 
rugged workmanship of the objects above described, but it 
is said to err in its excessive elaboration. 

‘* Yet there are good points,’’ says Roth, ‘‘ such as the blending 
of the two bell forms into the common handle, the happy tapering 
of the ornamentation into the Normian bird’s beak; the increasing 
size of the side cups as they rise to correspond to the enlarged open- 
ing of the bell form; the truthfulness to nature in an essential like 
the bust of the Negro, all of which betoken a fair amount of artistie 
feeling. The craftsman who probably designed execution of the 
smallest detail.’’?° 4 


It is the opinion of collectors that there existed in Benin 
at one time a very large amount of carved objects in wood, 
but, unfortunately, most of these must have been destroyed 
when the British burned the city in 1897. Very little of 
such work, therefore, has survived. What it may have been 
like cannot be definitely said, yet some hint might be gained 
from a few specimens that escaped the fire, though these 
specimens are probably modern in their execution. 

One such object is a wooden casket in the form of a bul- 
lock’s head, with two hands jutting out of the forehead and 
grasping the horns of the animal. The casket is supported 
by a pedestal of appropriate size and is decorated to repre- 
sent cowries. ‘‘ The ears of the bullock’s head are covered 
with embossed brass work, and there are strips of brass of 
scroll pattern running down the bullock’s face and fastened 
on with small brass staples.’’ 

In this connection it might be mentioned that there are 
some carved coconut shell in which the Negro carver often 
expressed his ingenuity. These represent in their carving 
a varied number of forms, including human beings, animals 
and plants. The interest in these carvings, as Roth tells us, 
‘‘ lies in their demonstration of the adaptability of the na- 
tive to perform creditably on a material very different from 


20 Ling Roth, Great Benin, p. 205. 
21 Ibid., p. 209. 
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ivory. Fair ingenuity is displayed in the manner in which 
the figures are grouped on a confined surface without over- 
crowding. In fact, the feature of the work is the careful 
distribution and general freedom of treatment. The de- 
tails of the carvings are throughout in low relief, remark- 
ably clean and neat and of a uniform depth.’’” 

So far no carved objects in stone, granite, marble, or the 
like, have come to view in the immediate Benin territory. 
This, of course, is natural enough when it is remembered, 
as has been pointed out, that there are no such materials to 
be found in the country. In 1911, however, Leo Frobenius 
discovered in his excavations: of Ilife, a few hundred 
miles farther back in the interior, a number of carved stone 
objects which are interesting from several points of view. 
In the first place, might be considered the circumstance and 
position in which these objects were found. Many of these 
objects were dug up out of the earth at a depth of from 
eighteen to twenty feet, but several were found set up in 
tombs and isolated spots in the African forest. These for- 
ests are described by Frobenius as being sacred groves 
where the present-day natives worship their gods. Fro- 
benius testifies that there were an extraordinary number 
and variety of these stone figures, and that they represent 
very different periods. Some show a coarse type of work- 
manship, but others represent a very superior grade of 
work. The following is, in the main, Frobenius’s descrip- 
tion of these objects: 

‘* When, on leaving the main road, we arrived at the first small 
palm plantation, a group of quite coarse little stone pillars about 
waist high came into view. They are angular, roundish, and at all 
events roughly hewn or chipped off, absolutely bare of any detail. 
Going forward we came to another, rather more to the left. Here 
there is a wilderness of weeds, a mass of roof battens and the straw 
of a collapsed thatch, surmounted by a few stakes and climbers 
amidst which rises a stone image. This is about thirty-two inches 
high, roughly executed and defaced. It has one chain around its 
neck and another hangs over an apron skirt down to the hands 

22 Ling Roth, Great Benin, p. 209. 
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folded over the stomach. On its left side it has a peculiar hanger, 
something like the tassels of a Houssa sword.’’** 


In another nearby spot he describes the find of a smaller 
statue: 


‘* When I first made its acquaintance,’’ he writes, ‘‘ it was 
housed in a badly damaged little hut whose thatch almost hid it. 
It is a granite figure about thirty-six inches high above ground level. 
I could not find out whether its feet were covered by the earth. It 
is exactly like the other figure, with the hands over the belly, 
aproned and ornately tasseled on its left. It has armlets and a 
ruff-like ornament round its neck. The interesting part of the 
statuette is most decidedly its head, which had been knocked off 
and only insecurely replaced, when I first set eyes on it. The 
thick-lipped, broad-nosed face is negroid in type. . . . The treat- 
ment of the hair in this granite head is especially of the very great- 
est interest. The hair is represented by little iron pegs inserted in 
small holes; here, for the first time, we come upon this singular use 
of iron, which metal, as we shall see, played a quite extraordinary 
part in the realm of Ilifian antiquities.’’** 


Under these same circumstances, he continues, 


‘* a group of all kinds of well-preserved relics is met with in a care- 
lessly constructed hut in the fourth and last enclosure. Symmetri- 
cally placed there is a stone crocodile to the right and left in front 
of a stone block artificially rounded and set on end. These vary 
but little in shape between a drop and an egg or onion, always in- 
clining toward the first, so that I would like to call them ‘ drop 
stones,’ . . . before such of these drop stones, the more oval of 
which is twenty-four, and the more conical one nineteen and a 
quarter inches high, there is a crocodile. The larger and better 
finished of the two is twenty-four and three eighths and the other 
twenty-one and a quarter inches long.’’® 


Frobenius further states that he had seen several other 
similar objects, made both of quartz granite and of other 
kinds of stone. In another sacred grove he reports finding 
several other very interesting stone objects: 


23 Frobenius, Voice of Africa, Vol. 1, p. 297. 
24 Ibid, 
25 Ibid., p. 302. 
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‘* Here within a small space surrounded by a low wall there is 
a ring of holy stones,’’ he writes, ‘‘ some of them very valuable. 
Firstly, there is a twenty-nine and a half inch long sandstone block 
of no very remarkable general aspect, weather-worn and abraded, 
but ending in a jagged crowned head of some such animal as a fish. 
The second is a block of quartz, like the drum of a column, dam- 
aged in places by exposure, but still recognizable as a fine piece of 
antique work.’’ 


Finally, we come to what Frobenius calls the stone 
‘* stools,’’ of which ‘‘ there are quite a number.’’ Accord- 
ing to Frobenius, these stools very much resemble the stools 
made and used by the present-day Negroes and remind one 
of ‘‘ negro stools with carriers.’’ He says further: 


‘“‘These are stumpy columns from fourteen to twenty-four 
inches high. Sometimes the flat surfaces have a ring between them 
and sometimes not. Both quartz and granite examples are char- 
acterized by extraordinary uniformity of shape and surface polish. 
Their single handles at the side, mostly broken off, is the strangest 
part.”’ 


Frobenius comments especially upon the tendency of 
these objects to ‘‘ monumental form.’’ In this connection 
he says: 

‘* Following the lines of everything taught us in the develop- 
ment of historical art, I car not well help drawing the inference 
that this idea of working in stone was introduced by a people who 
felt themselves impelled to monumental expression.’ ’*® 


The origin and variety of these carved objects in stone 
offer us a very interesting point, yet one may reasonably 
infer from his other statements that here in the Ilife, as in 
the Benin region, granite, quartz and hard stone materials 
are in their natural state very, very limited, if not alto-— 
gether absent. Like Benin, Ilife is in the Niger delta 
region, and, as Frobenius points, is of rather a swampy 
character. It is a geological fact that hard stone in any 
quantity is seldom to be found in such regions. In addition 
to this, Frobenius, as was pointed out above, states that the 
foundations of the ancient buildings are of burnt brick 


26 Frobenius, The Voice of Africa, Vol. 1, p. 305. 
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rather than sun-dried brick or stone. It is very reasonable 
to suppose that hard stone, had it been in any way common 
to this area, would certainly have been used for building 
operations. One seems more or less justified in concluding, 
then, that the materials out of which the above-described 
objects were made were not of local origin. This circum- 
stance is very important, for it seems to indicate that either 
these materials were imported from a distance and fash- 
ioned on the spot or else they were imported already in their 
finished form. If the first view be accepted, it would seem 
in a measure to account, on the one hand, for the obvious 
lack of skill on the part of the African artist as expressed 
in the archaic human and animal forms; but, on the other 
hand, it would, as is seen in the case of the ‘‘ stools ’’ men- 
tioned above, seem to indicate a rather remarkable liberty 
and grace on the part of the Negro artist, implying his 
ability to become a master even when working with a com- 
paratively unfamiliar material. For as Frobenius says, 
‘‘ the dexterity acquired in treating quartz and granite is 
very considerable. There is a quantity of eminently beauti- 
ful examples of such skill in this country.’’” 

If we accept the latter view, namely, that the objects 
were imported ready made, it would seem to indicate that 
there must have been a rather extensive trade with some 
other Negro folk having a rather advanced form of culture, 
for it is obviously apparent from the distinctively Negro 
features of the statuettes and the undoubted Negro influ- 
ence as expressed in the style of the ‘‘ stools ’’ that these 
objects must have been the products of a Negro people. A 
slight hint for such an origin may be gleaned from the find- 
ing by Frobenius of the handle of an antique cup, of which 
he testifies that the carved figure thereon resembles very 
much the effigy of the Ethiopian or Nubian god Bes,” and 
which, according to Budge,” is held to have been of Su- 
danese origin. 


27 Frobenius, The Voice of Africa, p. 305. 
28 Ibid., p. 105. 
29 E, A, W. Budge, The Egyptian Sudan, Vol. 1, p. 526. 
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Such, then, is an abbreviated account of the carved 
works which during the last generation have been discov- 
ered to have been produced by black folk on the West Coast 
of Africa in ancient and medieval times. 

We shall next turn for a brief consideration to the glass 
and porcelain objects, including terra cottas. So far as can 
be determined, very little or no work of importance which 
can be classed under this head had come from the Benin 
country. By stretching the category, however, one might 
include under this head the finely polished marble-like walls 
which have been described in connection with the houses of 
the Benin territory. One might also include under this 
head the benches which were seen in the Benin houses in 
former times. The typical character of these benches may 
be noted from the brief description given by Captain Jas. 
Fawckner,” who visited the country in 1825. After de- 
scribing the houses, he says that ‘‘ in the center is a bench 
formed of brown clay, which by frequent rubbing with a 
piece of coconut shell and wet cloths has received a polish, 
and, when dry, looks like marble.”’ 

A few hundred miles to the West, in the Gold Coast 
region, is the home of the famous ‘‘ aggry ’’ beads. These 
beads, the manufacture of which is now a lost art, were 
found in the possession of natives by the earliest European 
explorers." The beads are of two kinds, a plain type and 
a variegated. ‘‘ The plain aggry beads,’’ say Bowdich, 
who made a careful study of them, ‘‘ are blue, yellow, green 
or a dull red; the variegated consist of many colors and 
shades ; the variegated strata of the aggry bead are so firmly 
united and so imperceptibly blended that the perfection 
seems superior to art. Some resemble mosaic work; the 
surface of others is covered with flowers and regular pat- 
terns so very minute and the shades so delicately softened 
one into the other and into the ground of the bead that 
nothing but the finest touch of the pen could equal them. 
The agate parts disclose flowers and patterns deep in the 


30 Fawekner, Travels on the Coast of Benin, London, 1837, p. 32. 
81 A. B, Ellis, 4 History of the Gold Coast, p. 9. 
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body of the bead and thin shafts of opaque colors running 
from the center to the surface. The coloring matter of the 
blue bead has been proved by experiment to be iron; that of 
the yellow, without doubt, is lead and antimony, with a 
trifling quantity of copper, though this latter is not essen- 
tial to the production of the color. The generality of these 
beads appears to be produced from clays colored in thin 
layers, afterwards twisted together into a spiral form, and 
then cut across; also from different colored clays raked to- 
gether without blending. How the flowers and delicate pat- 
terns on the body and on the surface of the rarer beads have 
been produced cannot be so well explained.’’” 

In the earlier days, when much less was known of the 
technical and artistic ability of the African, the origin of 
these beads was quite a problem. The fact that similar 
beads were sometimes found in tombs in North Africa and 
in the graves and tombs of ancient Egypt and India led 
some to suppose them of probable Phoenician origin. Such 
a theory implies the existence of a rather extensive trade 
between the ancient Phoenicians and the ancient Africans 
of the West Coast. This may have been the case, for from 
Herodotus, and from the fragments of Hanno from the 
Temple of Milcarth in Carthage, we learn that frequent 
voyages were made beyond the Straits of Gibraltar and to 
the Gold Coast hundreds of years before Christ by Phoe- 
nicians as well as the Egyptians. This theory would, how- 
ever, imply an act of conservation and preservation of 
minute objects over a period of thousands of years on the 
part of African ‘‘ savages,’’ which, to say the least, would 
be very remarkable. It is likely, in the light of recent 
research upon the subject, that the Phoenician theory will 
have to be made with caution; for, as will be pointed out, 
there is now available much evidence which seems to indi- 
cate that these beads were of indigenous African origin. 

Further up in the interior of the Ilifian region a number 
of important glass objects have been found. Frobenius, 


82 Bowdich, Mission to Coomassee, p, 218. Quoted by Ellis. 
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commenting on the find of this character made as a result 
of his excavation in the neighborhood of the ancient ‘‘ Holy 
City,’’ testifies that ‘‘ these furnish proof that at some re- 
mote era glass was made and moulded in this very land, 
and that the nation which here of old held rule was brilliant 
exponents of apt dexterity in the production of terra cotta 
images.’’** ‘The spot where the objects were excavated is 
‘“ located about a mile or more to the north of life and 
undoubtedly marks the impression of an ancient cemetery.”’ 
It is located today in what is a vast forest, and ‘‘ is about 
half a mile broad, did hide and still in fact hides quite 
unique treasure.’’ Frobenius in describing the excavations 
here, planned by himself and executed under the direction 
of Martins, the engineer of the expedition, gives the follow- 
ing account: 

‘We went down some eighteen feet or so, near the ground 
water, and can report as follows, viz., the top layer consisted of 
about two and a half feet of extraordinary hard and compacted 
soil. Even in this we turned up several glazed potsherds... . 
At about six and a half feet we found pottery. But the actual adit 
averaged about eighteen feet below the surface. For we came upon 
charcoal and ash heaps at this depth. This thoroughly verified the 
native statements as to the finding of either pearl jars or ashes so 
far down.** The old excavations made by the inhabitants reached 
from twelve to twenty-four feet or thereabouts.’’ 


Frobenius, in describing the objects discovered by this 
expedition, says: ‘‘ The substance of the pots is a sort of 
cement or stoneware. They are from fourteen to twenty 
four inches high and from three and three quarters to six- 
teen inches in diameter; they are generally uniform. The 
aperture is at the under and upper ends of the walls from 
about three quarters to one and a quarter inches thick. 
The upper of these portions is covered with an irregular 
glaze, varying from one thirty sixth to one eighteenth of an 


33 Frobenius, The Voice of Africa. 
34 It was such reports by the natives and the nature of the objects which 
they claimed to have found at this place that led Frobenius to excavate here. 
See pages 306-307 of his Voice of Africa, Vol. 1. 
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inch thick inside. They were similarly glazed outside as 
the edges proved, but this has perished. A convexly carved 
plate or cupola in which there are three or four holes for 
finger holds seem to have been lids. Inside the pots are 
glass beads, rings, irregular bits of glass tubing, and always 
at the bottom a mass of fused bits of glass from one eighth 
to one quarter of an inch in depth. The colors of the beads 
and the glaze on the jars vary from light green, greenish 
white, dark red, brown and blue.’’ Frobenius, commenting 
upon these finds, concludes that ‘‘ the great mass of pots- 
herds, lumps of glass, heaps of slag, etc., which we found 
proves at all events that the glass industry flourished in 
this locality in ages past. It is plain that the glass beads 
found to have been so common in Africa. were not imported, 
but were actually manufactured in great quantities at 
home.’’** 

In addition to these objects of stoneware and glass, there 
were a large variety of terra cotta objects which range from 
the ‘‘ simplest little pots and saucers to the most artistic 
shapes and portraits.’’ To appreciate the real significance 
of these objects in view of the inability to see the originals 
themselves, one should make a special effort to see the draw- 
ings and photographs of these objects as contained in Fro- 
benius’s Der Afrika Sprach, or its English translation, The 
Voice of Africa. Accompanying these illustrations there 
are a few brief descriptions of the more important objects. 
There is, for instance, ‘‘ a specimen which seems to be the 
mouth or collar of an urn. On its inner edge there is a 
mouth below, an ear on either side, and a pair of eyes... . 
It looks as if this might have been a portion of a tube which 
might have been put over a grave, through which offerings 
might have been made to the dead beneath.’’** This ex- 
planation for the original purpose of this object is very 
plausible, as a study of the burial customs of various parts 
of Africa will show. 

Frobenius is of the opinion that the dress of these an- 


35 Frobenius, The Voice of Africa, p. 309. 
36 Ibid., p. 313. 
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cient peoples ‘‘ must have been very rich and handsome.’”’ 
A terra cotta truss brought to light by these excavations is 
described as showing a ‘‘ noteworthy completeness. In the 
holes seattered on the breast plate and shoulder piece there 
were formerly inserted metal or iron pegs as ornaments. 
The end of the garment which is thrown over the shoulder 
is patterned like the old textures,’’” which Frobenius be- 
lieved had reached a very high degree of development. 
‘*‘ Among our terra cottas,’’ continues Frobenius, ‘‘ some 
may have served as pedestals for the heads or busts.’’ He 
describes a peculiar ‘‘ fragment belonging possibly to some 
sort of vessel; on one side is seen an owl, whose hooked 
beak is badly damaged; on the other a complete figure hold- 
ing a weapon.’’ Like the beautifully carved stone handle 
mentioned above, Frobenius testifies that this object also 
resembles the ancient Sudanese and Ethiopian god Bes,” 
and hints of an ancient connection between these two coun- 
tries. 

Another object, not dug up in the cemetery, but in the 
town of Life proper, is a ‘‘ fired,’’ square thin plaque show- 
ing a crocodile in the shape of the letter S, so shaped that 
it seems to finish in a tightly bound head. The details are 
not easily seen, but the position of the legs seems to indicate 
that the beast is bound there with cords and is meant to 
seem fastened to the surface, with a sort of hood over the 
eyes ending in a string work and tassels as if in a cunningly 
made basket. Frobenius and his associates were of the 
opinion that this object is that of a tile which in ages past 
formed part of the decorative design of one of the ancient 
buildings.** 

Passing over a list of similar objects, we finally come to 
the world-famed terra cotta heads. Like the other terra 
cotta objects, these are fully illustrated in the above-named 
work. They are of ‘‘ infinite variety ’’ and ‘‘ every ob- 
server may well see that they are patently portraits.’’ 
They represent many varieties of Central Africans, from 
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the restricted minority group of prognathous flat-nosed, 
thick-lipped type of the coast to the more delicate and 
sharper featured types to which the majority of Africans 
belong. In other words, these terra cottas represent almost 
every African type suggesting, therefore, a civil life very 
cosmopolitan in character and the probable existence of a 
jus commercit as well as a jus connubii, which in turn argues 
well for the existence of a demogenic form of association 
of a very great age. Frobenius testifies that these heads 
are of ‘‘ great beauty and amazing to those who inspect 
them.’’ Commenting upon these terra cottas in general, 
he says: ‘‘ I do not think that there can be the least doubt 
but that we are faced with a local form of art whose perfec- 
tion is absolutely astounding,’’ and commenting upon one 
particular head which he calls mia after the native term 
for it, he concludes that it ‘‘ must be regarded as the most 
important object hitherto found on African ground and as 
the finest work of art so far discovered outside the narrow 
Nile valley, on the further side of the old Roman juris- 
diction.’’* 

We may now turn for a brief study of what is beyond 
all doubt the most important division of the whole group of 
African arts and crafts—the metal castings. As was men- 
tioned in the Introduction, the conquest of the city of Benin 
by the British in 1897 opened up to the knowledge of the 
white world a hitherto unknown field of Negro art, ‘‘ the 
productions of which,’’ according to Ling Roth, ‘‘ will hold 
their own among some of the finest specimens of antiquity 
or modern times.’’*° The excavations of Frobenius’s expe- 
dition discovered in the heart of this part of Negro-land, 
aside from the terra cottas already described, metal works 
which are characterized as being ‘‘ indeed like the finest 
Roman examples.’”* 

The amount and variety of these works are tremendous 
and they have been carefully studied and reported upon by 
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various writers. The following extracts, taken from the 
most noted among them, will give some idea of the nature 
and character of these objects. The chief feature of the 
personal ornaments, according to Ling Roth, is their va- 
riety. Another feature is their play upon patterns. For 
example, the same pattern which is seen in one bracelet is 
so adapted and reduced in another as to produce a very 
different effect. Spirals as a basis of design are not un- 
common. ‘‘ And they are often so twisted and interwoven 
that they produce quite a novel effect.’’ Some of the brace- 
lets are furnished with studs set with agate or coral. Some 
gold-plated ornaments have been found, among them a 
‘* bracelet formed by a double-headed snake grasping be- 
tween its jaws a decapitated human head and a snake about 
four inches long.’’ Ling Roth, commenting upon the work- 
manship of these smaller objects, says that generally speak- 
ing it is good, but ‘‘ it is not as a rule equal to that of the 
large Benin metal workings; this is no doubt due to the 
greater difficulty presented by the smaller surfaces on which 
the artisans have had to work.’’” 

Speaking of what he calls a curious class of objects, 
namely, the long armlets and leglets ‘‘ so fashionable in 
West Africa,’’ Ling Roth declares them to be ‘‘ elegantly 
finished productions and good examples of Benin art... . 
They are provided with loops for hawk bills, which turn up 
everywhere in unexpected places through Benin metal 
work.’’ In describing one such bracelet, which, however, 
is of modern make, he says that it is ‘‘ interesting as ex- 
hibiting a conventionalized leopard’s face on the top, as 
well as a European’s face on the bottom, likewise develop- 
ing into a form of ornament .. . the fertility in design is 
in all of these forms manifest indeed; it is a feature in the 
art of Benin natives which any of our jewelers might do 
well to copy.’’** 

Passing to a consideration of some of the larger forms 
of metal casting, we have the following description by Ling 
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Roth of a bronze vase ‘‘ whose ornamentation consists of 
four mask-like faces in high relief, two plain and two ribbed, 
set alternately; above each of the ribbed masks there is a 
flat spiral on which rests an ornamental triangle on its apex. 
Between the heads are placed bands of very plain guilloche, 
each band consisting of alternate three or four rows each, 
above and below concentric circles of imitation (coral?) 
bead work, all in low relief, and helping to fill in the ground. 
The whole arrangement forms a combination of decidedly 
artistic effect. There is no enchasing or punching of any 
sort, nor is there much ornamentation, but what ornamen- 
tation there is, is designed in such a spirited manner as to 
produce a result which hardly can be surpassed by Euro- 
peans at the present day.’’ “* 

As another example of this same sort of thing, we may 
take the description of another object, a curious metal 
casket brought to Europe by a member of the Punitive Ex- 
pedition. In design, according to Ling Roth, this casket 
‘* is bold and artistic; the high relief of the bizarre face and 
the zigzag conventionalized serpents and tadpoles being 
well thrown up by enchasing of the ground work. The pro- 
portions are all good, and this is especially the case with an 
enchasing of the enclosed lines.’’ Ling Roth says that the 
relief portions are somewhat roughly cast, and the enchas- 
ing sometimes irregular, but, ‘‘ on the other hand,’’ he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ the great variety of objects exhibited without any 
over-crowding, the general grouping, the tones background, 
the real beauty ’’ of the major portion of the design show 
that the artist was ‘‘ a man of considerable taste, judged 
not only as a Negro, but as a man of culture.’ 

Another object which Ling Roth mentions as being espe- 
cially remarkable for its technique is that which he has 
ventured to call a sistrum. It consists of what appears to 
be two brass bell bodies, a larger and a smaller welded to- 
gether at the tapering ends. On the face of the larger bell 
is represented the now well-known group of a king or chief 
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with a sort of Persian head-dress, with a harpoon-like pro- 
jection at the top. He is supported on both sides by simi- 
larly dressed individuals; somewhat above the level of his 
head the chief is flanked by two tablets, each upheld by a 
hand emerging from the background. The background is 
enchased with an elegant foliated design somewhat Bornean 
in character. The back of the bell, with a few exceptions, 
has a similar relief. After describing the smaller bell, 
which is of a somewhat different character, Ling Roth con- 
cluded with these rather significant remarks: 

*« Taken as a whole the Sistrum is an elegant piece of workman- 
ship. The thoroughness of the details of execution is worthy of the 
Japanese, even the inaccessible and almost hidden portion of the 
smaller bell being enchased with a pattern.’’** 


As excellent as are these types of castings, the finest 
works of these Negro sculptors were achieved, not in works 
of this character, but, according to critics like Dalton, 
Read, and Ling Roth, rather in works that are done in the 
round.*’ Dalton, speaking of a bronze head of a Negro 
girl now in the British Museum, declares it to be ‘‘ the 
most artistic and perfect of all the castings in the round.”’ 
Ling Roth, speaking of the same head, declares it to be the 
‘“ finest piece of cast bronze art obtained from Benin.”’ 

A find by Frobenius during his excavations at [life 
seems to support these conclusions. For of all the objects 
found by him at that site, his most important discovery he 
declares to be a bronze head, which he thinks is that of an 
ancient African god. The head wears a diadem with a 
staff. From the very tip of the diadem staff to the chin 
the object measures thirty-one and a quarter inches. ‘‘ It 
is cast in what we call cere perdue, or hollow cast, and 
is indeed finely chased, suggesting the finest Roman ex- 
amples. The setting of the lips, the shape of the ears, the 
contour of the face, all prove, if separately examined, the 
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perfection of a work of true art, which the whole of it ob- 
viously is.’’ *® 

Some attention may now be given to the method by 
which these objects were made and to the question of their 
age and origin. In a report before the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in February, 1898,*° 
Mr. C. H. Read and Mr. O. M. Dalton described these ob- 
jects as having been cast in moulds. ‘They testified as to 
the difficulties attendant upon such methods in sculpture, 
announcing that they had ‘‘ been overcome with the cer- 
tainty and skill which only long practice of a familiar art 
could produce. ‘This alone goes to prove that at whatever 
period the objects were made they were produced by a 
people long acquainted with the art of casting metals.’’” 

Their report continues: ‘‘ The method by which the ob- 
jects were produced can only be that known as cere 
perdue process. By no other is it conceivable that so 
much extravagant relief and elaborately undercut detail 
could be represented with success. The process may be 
described in a very few words. The model is first made in 
wax, and every part of its surface is then covered with fine 
clay; the whole work is then hidden in a mass of clay. An 
outlet is then made for the wax to escape, and the mass is 
then heated until the wax has melted out, leaving, of course, 
a mould of exactly the design of the wax in the original 
state. The metal is then poured in and fills every hollow 
space left by the wax.’’ Read and Dalton, as well as Ling 
Roth, testify that when casting objects in the round, or any 
cbject for that matter, where there was considerable in- 
ternal bulk or projections, a core of sand was used as a base 
and the wax and clay respectively placed over this. This 
method, aside from insuring lightness, also saved consider- 
able metal. Ling Roth, in this connection, points out that 
‘‘the ancient Etruscans and Greeks made their castings 
solid without any sand core, while the Beni were evidently 


48 Frobenius, The Voice of Africa, Vol. 1, p. 310. 
49 ‘Works of art from Benin City,’’ Jour. Anthrop, Inst., 1898, p. 321. 
50 Ibid. 
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adept in the superior method practiced by the ancient 
Egyptians.’** Read and Dalton likewise conclude that 
‘this cere perdue process is that by which many of the 
finest Italian bronzes of the best period were produced.’’” 
Thus it is that we find the Negroes of West Africa, as Dal- 
ton concludes, ‘‘ using with familiarity and success a com- 
plicated method which satisfied the fastidious eye of the 
best artists of the Italian Rennaissance.’’* 

Such, then, is an abbreviated account of the arts and 
crafts which have been discovered in a restricted part of 
West Africa during the last generation. Whether the re- 
sults be considered large or small, it should be remembered 
that they represent the outcome of but a small amount of 
scientific investigation, only one expedition of scientific 
qualifications having so far operated in these parts. What 
the future holds or may bring forth yet remains to be seen. 

There has been, and still is, considerable difference of 
opinion regarding the origin and antiquity of the culture 
which these objects represent. Some hold it to be of great 
age and of a more or less indigenous origin, while others are 
ef the opinion that it is comparatively modern and that it 
was introduced, some say, by the Arabs and Mohammedans, 
while others believe it was brought by the Portuguese, at 
varying dates down to and including the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

Dealing with the latter view first, one hardly considers 
it unfair to say that there has never been any serious evi- 
dence for such opinion. The main reason for ascribing this 
culture to the Arab or Portuguese origin was due, on the 
one hand, to a failure to study seriously the culture itself, 
and, on the other hand, a kind of a priori conception of the 
very limited potentialities of Negro peoples. Basing their 
opinion upon the popular conception that the Negro 
represented the lowest form of human development, it was 
thought by early critics of the culture that the Negro could 


51 Ling Roth, Great Benin, p. 226. 
52 Jour. Anthrop. Inst., 1898, p. 372. 
53 Ibid., p. 272. 
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not have produced objects of art capable of holding their 
own among the highest forms of human creations; and so 
in the exigencies of the situation the theories of Arab or 
Portuguese origin were brought to the fore. The advance 
of ethnological science during the last generation, the seri- 
ous study of the Benin objects in an objective sense, and 
finally the results of Frobenius’s Expedition, all combined, 
have not only weakened the theories of a modern Arab and 
Portuguese origin, but have practically destroyed them al- 
together. 

Let us take a summary view of some of this evidence 
against these theories. In the first place, there might be 
mentioned the changing opinion regarding the supposed 
mental difference between so-called cultured and primitive 
peoples. As a result of many scientific studies, and some 
scientific expeditions both in Africa and Oceania, it is now 
practically the belief in scientific circles that there is no 
potential difference in quality of mind of the various races 
or of widely differentiated cultural groups. This removes 
at the outset the belief heretofore held as to the inherent 
limited capacity of the Negro peoples. According to this 
modern point of view, then, the objects above described 
could have been created by native blacks of Central Africa. 

As a next step, Ling Roth has pointed out that as there 
is hardly a traveler from Africa who has not recorded the 
art of iron smelting among the Negro or Bantu tribes, ‘‘ we 
may accept as a fact that the art of smelting iron is a very 
old one in Africa.’?’ Not only does the recent evidence 
point out that iron smelting per se was an old and wide- 
spread practice in Africa, but, in addition, reports a similar 
method of metal working as discovered in the Benin country 
to have been in vogue in other and widely separated parts 
of Africa. For example, Bowditch’ describes a method of 
casting on the Volta River, where a wood core was used in- 
stead of sand, while Robinson® states that at Kano ‘‘ there 


54 Mission to Ashanti, pp. 311-312, 
55 Haussaland, p. 118. 
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are on sale swords, spears and many other objects made of 
native wrought iron. The article desired is first formed in 
wax and from this clay model is made into which the molten 
iron can be poured.’ 

This, it would seem, reduces considerably the need for 
postulating modern influence so far as the method is con- 
cerned. And even if modern influence were responsible, it 
could hardly have been Arab or Portuguese, for up to date 
no such objects as above described have been found among 
the ruins of the Islamic civilization. And on the other 
hand, as Ling Roth has said, ‘‘ we are still quite in the dark 
as to the existence of any such high-class art in the Iberian 
peninsula at the end of the fifteenth century; and we know 
that there was not much of this art in the rest of Europe.’’*’ 
The only serious evidence, if even it might be so called, 
which was ever advanced as indicating Portuguese origin 
for this art was the fact that on some of the plaques from 
Benin there were found Portuguese heads or figures. But 
this, instead of indicating a Portuguese origin, gives, when 
carefully studied, reasonable evidence to the contrary. 

Let us make a brief study of one of these objects. An 
object described by Ling Roth® as the ‘‘ head of the staff 
or wand of offices ’’ may be used as an illustration. The 
design is ‘‘ that of a leopard supporting a column on its 
back. The uppermost portion of this staff head consists of 
a band of engraved basket work patterns with grained open 
ground. This is followed by a band of fish-scale patterns 
ornamented at the lower corners of contact pinched indents. 
On this band there is an upper series of ornaments in relief. 
The upper series consists of four faces; that on the front 
being probably that of a Negro and that on the back that 
of a European. Both faces are boldly and clearly executed, 
while the two faces on either side are of Europeans, both 
of them flat and poorly executed, and in profile with the 
mouth curiously twisted into the full face. The European 

56 Quoted by Ling Roth, in Great Benin, p. 232, 
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figures on either side of the leopard in their flatness and 
general crudeness are quite out of keeping with the rest of 
the work. ‘‘ Yet,’’ he says, ‘‘ one cannot help admiring the 
boldness with which the leopard has been modelled, or the 
firmness with which its claws grasp the ground; while the 
vigorous way in which the tail is made to support the back 
of the column should be remarked. Equally admirable are 
the suitable proportions of the bands of ornament. The 
upper band is thoroughly subdued so that the faces next to 
it are brought more prominently into relief.’’ 

It is evident that in every feature, excepting the Euro- 
pean faces, this object is obviously the product of a master. 
How, then, are we to account for the crude and archaic 
appearance of the European figures? It would seem either 
that it was done purposely out of disrespect for the Euro- 
pean or else it was the result of an unfamiliarity with the 
subject on the part of the artist. If the African artist had 
been indebted to the European for his apprenticeship, it is 
highly improbable that either of the conditions present here 
would have been likely to occur. 

In this same connection a statement by Ling Roth testi- 
fies that ‘‘ the Beni almost invariably give their fellow Afri- 
cans sturdy lower limbs while they do not do so invariably 
to Europeans. The latter of a certain type are made to 
stand on well planted feet, while such Europeans as are in 
any way about to use their guns have their legs bent and 
puny.”’ 

That the work of the African artist, when dealing with 
Europeans, was necessarily of an inferior grade must not 
be assumed to be the rule, however, though it does seem 
from the evidence that there is more unaccountable archaic- 
ness in objects of this character than in any others. Ling 
Roth, speaking in this same connection, calls attention to 
the fact that Benin was not discovered by the Portuguese 
until about 1472, and that by the middle of the sixteenth 
century (e.g., 1550) we have an almost perfect figure of a 
European, presumably made by a native. ‘‘It is incon- 
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ceivable,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ that an introduced art could have 
developed at so rapid a rate that in seventy years, probably 
less, for this art would hardly have been introduced the first 
day, such a high pitch of excellence could have been attained 
by the natives.”’ 

If the Portuguese theory is untenable, the Arabic or 
Islamic theory is equally, if not more, unacceptable. In 
the first place, as has already been pointed out, Arabic or 
Islamic art shows absolutely nothing in art approaching 
objects of the Benin type. Furthermore, Islam itself did 
not appear in Central Africa until the eleventh century, and 
then only in the northern and western parts of the Sudan. 
And it was, moreover, not until the fourteenth century that 
it made itself a real part of the life of the northern country, 
and not until the eighteenth that its influence spread into 
Yorubaland. And then its influence was only felt in the 
back country.” 

Furthermore, according to Frobenius and Ling Roth, 
respectively, both the Ilifian region and the Benin territory, 
remain until the present-day non-Mohammedan in char- 
acter. This would seem to indicate Islamic influence in 
those countries where most of these objects above described 
were found has been necessarily very slight; yet such a 
culture as the above objects represent was unquestionably 
a very integral part of the life of the country and could not 
possibly have been due to such an influence. Furthermore, 
if additional evidence were needed to disprove the theory, 
it might be cited that it is a well-known fact that one of the 
fundamental tenets of the Islamic faith is the proscription 
of the representation of the human form in its art in any 
whatsoever. And since the height of the material side of 
this culture was reached in this kind of art, it appears 
doubtful that this culture could have arisen from such a 
source. 

It would seem, therefore, that this culture at least ante- 
dates the coming of the Portuguese and the Arab influence 

59 Lugard, A Tropical Dependency. 
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in this part of West Africa. To state definitely its place 
of origin, or the exact date of its origin, is at present, how- 
ever, impossible, because of the relatively small amount of 
scientific work and study carried out in this part of the 
Continent. But in spite of this sufficient evidence is al- 
ready available to warrant the opinion on the part of all 
the critics previously referred to that this culture is essen- 
tially African in origin and very, very old. Frobenius is 
convinced that it is at least pre-classical and pre-Christian 
in its beginning. 

Such, then, and until now, is the character of the mate- 
rial culture of this restricted spot of Black Africa. What 
the future will bring let the future tell, but of this let the 
present be convinced: that at least this part of Black Africa 
is not ‘‘ beyond the reach of interest in the history of the 
world; always in a state of apathy asleep to progress and 
dreaming its day away.’’ And of this may the present be 
ever sure that Black Africa is not ‘‘ a continent which has 
no mystery, nor history! ”’ 


Leo HanssBerry. 


THE NEGRO IN BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA.* 


It was in the United States Senate, during the summer 
of 1919, that there was in progress a debate concerning the 
ratification of the Treaty of Peace with Germany and the 
consequent ratification of the covenant of the League of 
Nations. Speaking to this question the words of Senator 
William Edgar Borah of Idaho were, in substance, these: 
‘‘ The President of the United States has said that if we 
fail to ratify the covenant of the League of Nations we will 
‘break the heart of the world.’ ... But, sir, failure to 
ratify this covenant will not break the heart of China, which 
constitutes a third of the world; it will not break the heart 
of India; it will not break the hearts of the natives of the 
South African Republics.’’ 

How could the Senator from Idaho state so confidently 
that the failure of the League of Nations, under which Great 
Britain retained her réle as protector of British South 
Africa, would not be a source of grief to the natives of the 
republics thus protected? What is the status, political, 
economic and social, of these people? For what do they 
stand on the African continent? How have they withstood 
the characteristic onslaught of British colonization and im- 
perialism? ‘What does ‘‘ the autonomous development of 
small nations ’’ mean to them? Any reasonable attempt to 
answer questions of this nature necessitates a review, how- 
ever brief it may be, of the history of South African coloni- 
zation by the English and of its relation to the native. 

British South Africa, which occupies the entire southern 
horn of the African continent, from the southern coast to 
the Zambesi River, and from the Indian Ocean on the east 
to the Atlantic on the west, has a population of about 


1 The facts concerning South Africa herein given are obtained from se- 
lect constitutional documents in the appendix of The Bantu, by S. M. Molema. 
This book was published by W. Green and Son, Ltd., Edinburgh, 1920. 
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6,500,000 people, fully five-sixths of whom are of Negro 
extraction, the other one-sixth being of European—British 
and Boer. It is a ‘‘ southern black belt ’’ in every sense of 
the term, and its Negro or Negroid inhabitants belong to 
the subdivision of the race to which ethnologists have given 
the name ‘‘ Bantu,’’ a native African word meaning ‘‘ the 
people.’? Their origin is unknown, and no authentic his- 
tory of their racial and tribal movements is available. All 
that is known of their past is what has been gleaned by sur- 
mise and deduction from the condition in which they were 
found by missionaries and traders making their way into 
South Africa. A nomadic, patriarchally governed people— 
polygamists, ancestor-worshipers, tillers of the soil, sheep- 
raisers, raiders upon neighboring tribes—such were the 
primitive Bantu. Let the reader substitute ‘‘ Bantu ’’ for 
‘¢ Germani ’’ in Tacitus’s classic description, or for ‘‘ Bri- 
tons ’’ in any accurate portrayal of the manners and cus- 
toms of the early inhabitants of the British Isles, and he 
will catch the true spirit of life as it was among the primi- 
tive Bantu before the advent of the European missionary 
and trader. 

The missionary, first as civilizer and educator, later as 
protagonist of the political rights of the Bantu, has been a 
potent factor in their development. ‘‘ To the Bantu, per- 
haps more than to any other people,’’ says Mr. S. M. Mo- 
lema, himself a member of that race, ‘‘ the missionaries 
have stood for civilization, Christianization and educa- 
tion.’ Niggardly and inadequate governmental appro- 
priations for common schools have been supplemented by 
missionary funds, and in many cases missionary funds 
alone have supported and are still supporting native 
schools. ‘‘ In short, every educated member of the Bantu 
race, no matter how great or small his education may be, 
is directly or indirectly a product of the mission school.’” 
This fact should be borne in mind whenever one considers 
the relations which exist between the native and the govern- 


2Molema, The Bantu, p. 220. 
8 Ibid., p. 237. 
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ment. ‘The Bantu feel that the missionary, and not the gov- 
ernment, is responsible for their enlightenment, and it is to 
the missionary that their gratitude is poured out. 

What has been the attitude of the other class of Dutch 
and British newcomers, of the trader and colonist group, 
toward the natives whom they found living under native 
law and custom? ‘Some will call it a credit, others a dis- 
credit, to the European regime that more than a century 
and a half passed before any inroads were made upon native 
independence and sovereignty. Members of the Dutch 
East India Company, under Jan van Riebeek, landed on the 
Cape of Good Hope as early as 1652; the British occupied 
the Cape in 1806, but it was not until 1846 that any portion 
of the South African territory came under British control. 
Before this time the Boer and Briton had been bent almost 
solely upon the establishment of amicable and successful 
trade relations with the natives. The Boer had come to the 
Cape to find an ocean port for his vessels, and while it is 
true that wars were waged between Boer and Bantu for the 
duration of a century, the natives were only driven inland 
and no attempt was made to establish European sovereignty 
over them. 

In 1806, however, the British obtained final control of 
the Cape, and in 1846 put an end to their former policy of 
‘* hands off’’ by making a British province, called Kaf- 
fraria, of all the country lying between the Kei and the 
Keiskama Rivers. In 1865 this province was formally an- 
nexed to and incorporated in the English state, called Cape 
Colony, which had been set up on the Cape. From this time 
colony after colony was formed, annexed and incorporated 
by both British and Boers, the latter of whom had marched 
northward in ‘‘ the Great Trek’’ of 1836. The Boers 
formed the Republic of Natal in 1838, but moved out in 
1842, and Natal was annexed to the British Cape Colony in 
1844. The Boers, continuing northward, next set up Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State. The constitution of the 
latter bears the date 1854, and of the former 1858. 
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Cape Colony, Natal, Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, then, are the South African States which were set up 
by British and Boer—now five-sixths Negro and one-sixth 
European in population. An examination of the constitu- 
tions and laws of these republics, as they appear on the 
statute books and in practice, reveals that the relationship 
between European and native has not been the same in all 
of the states. 

CoLony 


Cape Colony, farthest south and the oldest of the four 
states, was founded upon the principle of political equality 
of all inhabitants, black and white. A proclamation of the 
Duke of Newcastle (1853) contained the following state- 
ment: 


‘It is the earnest desire of Her Majesty’s Government that all 
her subjects at the Cape, without distinction of class or colour, should 
be united by one bond of loyalty, and we believe that the exercise 
of political rights by all alike will prove one of the best methods of 
attaining this object.’’ 


At the first, every activity of the British colonizers 
seemed to be pointing toward the day when they would 
relinquish all direct governmental authority and turn it 
over into the hands of the natives. Districts were under 
the control of native boards elected by popular vote and 
sending representatives to the Grand Council. Black and 
white alike shared the privilege of franchise. Such social 
distinctions as were made were personal, not sanctioned by 
law. 

NatTaL 


Natal is likewise a British colony, but from the first has 
adopted a policy toward the native entirely different from 
that of Cape Colony. Politically shrewd, she does not flatly 
deny the right of the native to vote, but by carefully worded 
legal phraseology so limits the voting class that, in effect, 
her policy is ‘‘ No votes for natives.’? Under date of Au- 
4Molema, The Bantu, p. 241. 
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gust 24, 1865, appears a law ‘“‘ disqualifying certain natives 
from exercising electoral franchise’’ (the italics are in all 
cases ours). The following extract is taken from this law: 


‘Be it therefore enacted by the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Colony of Natal, etc., as follows: 


‘* 1. Every male native, resident in this Colony, or having the 
necessary property qualifications therein, whether subject to the 
operation of the native laws, customs and usages in force in this 
Colony or exempted therefrom save as in this law provided, shall 
be disqualified from becoming a duly registered elector, and shall 
not be entitled to vote at the election of a member of the Legislative 
Council for any electoral district of the Colony of Natal.’’® 


Certain natives, however, may vote. The conditions of 
their voting are these: 


‘*2. Any male native inhabitant of this Colony who shall show 
to the satisfaction of the Lieutenant-Governor that he has been resi- 
dent in this Colony for a period of twelve years, . . . and who shall 
possess the requisite property qualifications, and shall have been 
exempted from the operation of Native Law for a period of seven 
years, and who shall produce to the Lieutenant-Governor a certifi- 
cate signed by three duly qualified electors of European origin... 
a statement to the effect that the Justice or Magistrate endorsing 
said certificate has no reason to doubt the truth of said certificate, 

. . Shall be entitled to petition the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal 
for a certificate to entitle him to be registered as a duly qualified 
elector. ... 

‘*5. The Lieutenant-Governor may, at his discretion, grant or 
refuse to any native applying in manner aforesaid for such certifi- 
cate entitling him to be registered as a duly qualified elector. . . .’”* 


This franchise law was amended in 1863, as follows: 


‘*6. No person belonging to a class which is placed by special 
legislation under the jurisdiction of Special Courts, or is subject to 
special laws and tribunals, shall be entitled to be placed on the 
Voters’ . . 
5Molema, The Bantu (appendix), p. 378. 
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When it is understood that special laws for natives, and 
for natives only, are actually a part of the Natal Code, the 
effect of this amendment may be seen. 


TRANSVAAL AND THE ORANGE F'REE STATE 


The two republics founded by the Boers have at least 
the virtue of frankness in their make-up; for, without the 
circumlocution of their neighbors in Natal, they flatly and 
expressly withhold from the native all rights of citizenship. 
The following extracts from Transvaal law are sufficient 
evidence of this fact: 

From the Grondwet (or Constitution) of Transvaal 
(February, 1858) : 


‘“9. The people desire to permit no equality between coloured 
and white inhabitants, either in church or state. 


‘¢ 31. . . . No coloured person or half-castes shall be admitted to 
our meetings.”’ 


From a law of June 12, 1876: 


‘* No person not regarded as belonging to the white population 
of the South African Republic shall be enrolled as a burgher pos- 
sessing the franchise according to Article 9 of the Grondwet.’”® 


A resolution of the Volksraad, June 18, 1885, runs thus: 


‘* 159. When a male person has been recognized as a burgher of 
this Republic, his wife shall thereby also be recognized and remain 
a burgheress of this Republic. 

“« All coloured people are excluded from this provision, and (in 
accordance with the Grondwet) they may never be given or granted 
rights of burghership. . . .’’ 


So much for Transvaal. The Constitution of the 
Orange Free State, adopted April 10, 1854, contains a pro- 
vision restricting the right of suffrage by incorporating 
throughout the law the term all white persons. In short, 
the Boer plainly and bluntly disdains to use the diplomatic 
8 Molema, The Bantu, p. 368. 
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phraseology of the British statesman. He shuts the door 
of hope in the native’s face, without apology or equivoca- 
tion. 

Tue Union or South Arrica 


Such was the state of affairs in 1910, Cape Colony 
granting absolute citizenship to all inhabitants, Natal clev- 
erly refusing it to natives, Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State flatly withholding it. In 1910, however, long-con- 
tinued propaganda in favor of bringing the Boer and Brit- 
ish states together, to be thenceforth under a common gov- 
ernment, bore fruit, and the four republics united to form 
the Union of South Africa. 

The day of the passage of the act of union (called the 
South Africa Act) was an ill one for the South African 
native. Cape Colony, the one benevolent and fair-minded 
state, could not help but be over-ruled by the three states 
whose policy toward the native was one of oppression and 
political non-representation. Hence the South Africa Act 
(1909) contains the following provisions: 

‘*TV.—(26) The qualifications of a senator shall be as follows— 


be a British subject of European descent. 


36. . . . the qualifications of parliamentary voters, as existing 
in the several colonies, at the establishment of the Union, shall be 
the qualifications necessary to entitle persons in the corresponding 
provinces to vote for the election of members of the House of 


Assembly. 


44. The qualifications of a member of the House of Assembly 
shall be as follows— 

be a British subject of European descent.’” 

In other words, no native can be a member of the South 
African Parliament. Even if the natives of Cape Colony, 
who have the right of franchise under section 36 above; for 
®Molema, The Bantu (appendix), p. 384. 
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they had it ‘‘ at the establishment of the Union ’’—even if 
they should elect one of their number to represent them, 
such duly elected person could not be seated. Under the 
laws of the Union, then, the Cape Colony right of franchise 
has been nullified and ‘‘ the Bantu and coloured people in 
the Provinces of Natal, Transvaal and Orange Free State 
are unrepresented in the Union Parliament, and those of 
the Cape Province are but indirectly represented. The 
five million coloured peoples in the Union have no direct 
representation, and the one million, five hundred thousand 
white people have all the representation and say.’’*° 

Now, although the natives are not eligible for election 
to the South African Parliament, they have a deliberative 
body, known as the South African Native National Con- 
gress, to which native representatives are sent from all 
districts. With no legislative authority, however, this body 
can only discuss legislative measures which have been pro- 
posed before the South African Parliament when such 
measures affect the natives, and it may use ‘“‘ all available 
constitutional methods ’’ for or against the proposed meas- 
ures. But of what avail to protest against a law when the 
persons to whom the protest must be made are those who 
have enacted the law? An appeal to the British govern- 
ment would be useless, for the British government has de- 
clared that the Union of South Africa is ‘‘ self-governing.’’ 

Such, in brief, is the political status of the Negro in 
British South Africa, and the government of Great Britain, 
having set up ‘‘ self-governing South Africa,’’ has thus far 
refused to come to the rescue of the natives. As a member 
of the British Parliament said during the debate on the 
Union Bill, ‘‘ it [the proposal for unification] is the unifica- 
tion of the white races to disfranchise the coloured races, 
and not to promote union between all races in South Af- 
rica.’ The passage of the Union Bill sounded the political 
death knell of the South African native. 

His economic condition is equally as disheartening. 
10 Molema, The Bantu, pp. 245-246. 
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When the Union was set up, native employees of the govern- 
ment in the railway, post office, telegraph and civil service 
systems were discharged in large numbers and their places 
were given to Europeans. Enforced labor of natives is 
statutory in Natal, and a tax upon natives, from which they 
are exempted upon certification that they have worked for 
a certain number of months during the year, is levied 
throughout Cape Colony. The most iniquitous feature of 
the economic status of the native South African, however, 
is that which resulted from the passage, in 1913, of the Na- 
tives’ Land Act ‘‘ to take effective measures to restrict the 
purchase and lease of land by natives ’’ by setting apart 
certain areas in which natives were not permitted to ac- 
quire land. It assigned approximately 21,500,000 acres of 
land to the 5,000,000 natives, reserving 275,000,000 acres for 
the 1,500,000 white inhabitants. Natives who were living 
within the area set aside for white inhabitants had to sell 
their grain and stock and either move their families to an 
area assigned to natives or hire themselves out to white 
men. This condition has existed, moreover, since 1913. 
Recently, however, the Natives’ Land Act has been declared 
to be without effect, because its provisions conflict with 
those of the original South Africa Act; but, as Mr. Molema 
remarks, the South Africa Act is easily amended. There 
is nothing in the past record of the Union to indicate that 
an amendment to cover the Natives’ Land Act will not be 
incorporated in the Constitution, thus making the natives’ 
serfdom permanent. 

Since the native South African is a political and eco- 
nomic nonentity, it is not surprising to note that, socially, 
he is on one side of a great gulf fixed between him and his 
white neighbors. The South African native is indeed a so- 
cial outcast. Portions of the following extract, describing 
social relations in South Africa, should ring familiarly in 
American ears: 

‘‘ The peculiar colour-prejudice of South Africa . . . finds ex- 
pression everywhere—in the streets, in the public buildings, in the 
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public conveyances, in the press, nay, in the church itself. Thus, 
if a black man were to try to get into an hotel, let his education be 
what it will, he would be refused admission; but supposing he did 
manage to enter somehow, if he appeared at table, all the whites 
would leave it... . All over South Africa whites will not mix 
with blacks in railway compartments, tramcars or post-carts. .. . 

‘* Bantu children and European children are provided with 
separate schools. 

‘*. . . On that lavatory you see written ‘ Gentlemen,’ and there 
only white men may go. On that other lavatory you see written 
‘ Amadoda’ (men), and this is meant for black men. 

‘* One would expect that the distinction would not go the length 
of the church, but it does so with sober earnestness. . . . 

‘« The average white man in South Africa would never think of 
shaking hands with a black man. The ordinary terms of courtesy 
are purposely avoided by him, and such a prefix as ‘ Mr.’ or ‘ Mrs.’ 
in association with a black man’s or woman’s name never escapes 
his lips... . 

‘<* A single case of marriage between white and black by Chris- 
tian rites will fill the newspapers with columns of indignant protest, 
but illicit intercourse, even permanent concubinage, will pass un- 
noticed.’ 


The American Negro, it may be said, habitually thinks 
of himself as the most unfortunate of God’s creatures, but 
his South African brother is still more unfortunate. Sep- 
arate schools, separate churches, separate waiting-rooms, 
‘jim crow cars ’’—with these the American Negro is fa- 
miliar. With few exceptions, however, he may work inde- 
pendently, unlike the South African native, and at his own 
calling. He may acquire as much property as he can pay 
for. If he will ‘‘ go North ’’ for his education, he may sit 
at the feet of the best scholars his country produces. Di- 
rect representation in state legislative bodies is not un- 
known to him, and direct representation from some districts 
to the National Congress seems to be at hand. The trend 
of the American Negro is upward, but the South African 
native remains on an unchanging plane of misery and op- 


11 Molema, The Bantu, pp. 264-266. 
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pression. For the American Negro, in spite of discrimina- 
tion, lynching and riot, the star of hope shines with ever- 
increasing luster, but its beams, at the present time, seem 
searcely to reach his South African brother. The British 
protectorate of self-governing South Africa has not been a 
boon to the South African native, for the home government 
has abandoned him to the hands of his oppressors. 
D. A. Lane, JR. 


THE BAPTISM OF SLAVES IN PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND 


Somewhat early in the history of Christianity the 
thought became manifest that it was at least questionable 
for one to hold a fellow-Christian in slavery. This went so 
far that at length it became ‘‘ fireside law ’’ that the bap- 
tism of a pagan slave ipso facto effected his emancipation. 
There was no foundation for this view in positive law, but 
it appears from time to time in non-legal and quasi-legal 
writings. 

For example, The Mirror of Justice, written in Norman 
French in Plantagenet times, about the end of the thirteenth 
century, has it: ‘‘Serfs devenent francs en plusours 
maneres, ascuns par baptesme sicom est de ceux Sarrazins 
qe sont pris de Christiens ou achatez e amenes par de sa la 
meer de Grece e tenent cum lur serfs . . .’’; i.e., ‘* Slaves 
become free in various ways—some by baptism, as is the 
case with those Saracens who are captured by Christians 
or purchased and brought from beyond the Sea of Greece 
and held as their slaves.’’ The Mirror, while received as 
high authority even by so learned and capable a lawyer as 
Sir Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice of England, is now 
quite discredited, the latest editor, Sir Frederick Maitland, 
going so far as to say of the author, ‘‘ The right to lie he 
exercises unblushingly.’’ 

Nevertheless the book, while nearly, if not quite, worth- 
less as an authority as to what the law actually was, is very 
valuable as showing what an intelligent layman at the time 
thought it was. The fear that baptism set a slave free was 
undoubtedly present among both the French and the Eng- 
lish planters in America, including the West Indies; and 
this fear had much to do with their determined objection 
to missionary effort among the slave population. The 
Code Noir relieved the fears of the French in this regard; 
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but I find no legislation on the matter in the English Settle- 
ments until 1781. 

Prince Edward Island (formerly the Island of St. John) 
had a number of slaves, as had the other British North 
American Colonies; and in 1781 the Legislature of the 
Province passed an act respecting them (21 George III, c. 
15 (P. E. I.) ).. This act, with the others passed in the 
same session, was transmitted by Governor Walter Patter- 
son to the Home Government in a dispatch, March 1, 1781, 
to Lord Stormont (Earl of Mansfield), in which he says: 
‘* There will be no need to trouble your Lordship with more 
than the titles of the above-recited acts to show the reasons 
which induced me to consent to their becoming laws.’’ 
From a perusal of the act it will at once be seen that the 
statute went far beyond the title and fixed the status of 
slavery upon ‘‘ all Negro and Mulatto servants ’’ then on 
the island, or thereafter to be imported (being slaves), and 
provided that they should continue to be slaves until freed 
by the owner. The act reads: 


‘* Aw Act declaring that baptism of slaves shall not exempt them 
from bondage. 

‘* WHEREAS some Doubts have arisen whether Slaves by becom- 
ing Christians, or being admitted to Baptism, should, by Virtue 
thereof, be made free: 

‘* 1. Be it therefore enacted by the Governor, Council and As- 
sembly, That all Slaves, whether Negroes or Mulattos, residing at 
present on this Island, or that may hereafter be imported or brought 
therein, shall be deemed Slaves, notwithstanding his, her or their 
Conversion to Christianity ; nor shall the Act of Baptism performed 
on any such Negro or Mulatto alter his, her or their Condition. 

‘*2. And be it further enacted, That all Negro and Mulatto 
Servants who are now on this Island, or may hereafter be imported 
or brought therein (being Slaves), shall continue such, unless freed 
by his, her or their respective Owners. 

‘* 3. And be it further enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That 
all Children born of Women Slaves shall belong to and be the prop- 
erty of the Masters or Mistresses of such Slaves.’’ 


This statute had absolutely no effect to stay the evolu- 
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tion of a strong public opinion against the institution of 
slavery. The latest recorded sale of a slave was in 1802, 
and slavery gradually died out as a fact, although it was 
possible in law until the Imperial Act of 1833, freeing all 
slaves under the British flag. 

Before the culminating emancipation act, however, the 
Provincial Legislature had repealed the obnoxious statute 
of 1781. The act of 1825, 5 George IV, ¢. 7 (P. E. 1.), reads: 


‘* Aw Act, to repeal an Act, made and passed in the twenty-first 
year of His late Majesty’s Reign, intituled ‘ An Act declaring that 
BaptisM OF SLAVES shall not exempt them from BonpaGcg.’ 

‘* WHEREAS by the aforesaid Act Slavery is sanctioned and per- 
mitted within this Island, and it is highly necessary that an Act so 
entirely in variance with the laws of England and the Freedom of 
the Country should be forthwith repealed, and Slavery forever here- 
after abolished in this Colony. 

‘* Be it therefore enacted by the Lieutenant Governor, Council 
and Assembly, That from and after the passing hereof the said Act, 
intituled ‘ An Act declaring that Baptism of Slaves shall not exempt 
them from Bondage,’ and every Clause, Matter and thing therein 
contained, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

‘* Provided always, That nothing herein contained shall have 
any effect until His Majesty’s Pleasure shall be known.”’ 


The act was transmitted by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
Colonel John Ready, in a dispatch to Secretary of State 
George Canning, of date November 8, 1825, in which he 
says: ‘‘ The preamble explains the reasons for passing this 
act.’”? The bill received the Royal approval and became 
law. But it will be seen that, while the act of 1781 went 
further than its preamble, that of 1825 fell far short. It 
did not abolish slavery, but simply repealed the previous 
act. 

Wiiuram Renwick 


OscoopE HALL, 
Toronto, March 24, 1921. 


DOCUMENTS 


From the Proceedings of the American Convention of 
Abolition Societies may be obtained valuable information 
in the form of the reports as to slavery, the appeal of the 
anti-slavery groups to Congress, and their addresses to the 
citizens of the United States. There is unconsciously given 
in these documents most interesting facts as to what fhe 
Negro was doing and what was being done for him. The 
important documents falling within these three groups 
follow. 


The Report of the Committee on the State of Slavery in the 
United States, being again considered, was amended and adopted 
as follows. 


To the American Convention for the Abolition of Slavery, Ec. 


The committee appointed (at the last session of the Convention) 
on the state of slavery in the United States, beg leave to report as 
follows: 

Your committee were rather at a loss to perceive the precise 
design of the Convention, in the appointment of a committee on the 
state of slavery in the United States. But have thought proper to 
review the subject; first with reference to its progress; secondly in 
reference to the situation or treatment of slaves; and thirdly in 
reference to the prospect of its diminution or final removal. 

First. In reference to the progress of slavery in the United 
States, your committee find that at the time of the first census under 
the Constitution in 1790, there were 694,280 slaves in the Union. 
These were with the exception of about 40,000, confined to a surface 
of about 212,000 square miles. In 1800, the number was 889,118 
on a surface of 289,000 square miles or nearly so! In 1810, the 
number was increased to 1,191,364 and covered an extent of terri- 
tory of about 431,000 square miles! At the time of the last census 
in 1820, the slaves in the United States and territories amounted to 
1,538,178, and your committee have good reason to believe that the 
number at the present time or at the census of 1830, will be found 
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to be about two millions, occupying a territory including Arkansas, 
of nearly 600,000 square miles! ! 

Your committee have been surprised at the result of their own 
enquiries, for they had fondly hoped that the dreadful evil was if 
not diminishing, at least advancing with less rapidity. From vari- 
ous estimates, on which your committee place much reliance, they 
are confirmed in the opinion, that the increase (independent of 
clandestine importations) must amount at the present time to at 
least near 50,000 per annum. 

As this increase like that of population generally, is in its nature, 
a geometrical progression, it must continue to augment, as long as 
subsistence can be obtained. This view of the subject is truly 
alarming; but when we consider the extent of territory which is 
overspread by this foul blot on the map of our beloved country, the 
heart sickens at the prospect. . 

To behold 600,000 square miles of the best land in North Amer- 
ica, teeming with slaves—a surface greater, than that of many 
European kingdoms, held too by men who are constantly boasting 
of their love of liberty; sending up daily to Heaven, the sighs and 
groans of millions of broken hearts, while the sweat and tears and 
even the blood of thousands moisten its soil, must excite deep emo- 
tion in every breast, not dead to those feelings which become the 
patriot, or animate the christian. But furthermore your committee 
are of opinion that if the scheme, of adding a large portion of Mexi- 
can territory, to our south-western border, should be consummated, 
the price of slaves will be so enhanced and the facilities of smug- 
gling so much increased, that the African slave trade will be greatly 
augmented, as well as the practice of kidnapping in the more eastern 
parts of our own country. So that upon the whole, your committee 
are of opinion, that slavery is fearfully on the increase, and that 
every effort is making, by many of those interested in its continu- 
ance, to multiply its victims and extend its influence. This state 
of things calls loudly on every friend of his country, on every 
friend of man, to use every effort in his power, to arrest the torrent 
of misery and crime. 

Secondly. On the treatment of slaves,—your committee have 
long indulged an opinion which they believe is common with their 
fellow-citizens, that slaves in this country are somewhat better 
treated than formerly. This opinion seems to prevail to an extent 
which your committee fear, is not sustained by facts. A writer in 
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Niles’s Register for 1818, says, speaking on this subject, ‘‘ The 
favourable change which has occurred in the treatment of negro 
slaves in this state (Maryland) since the revolution, must be to 
every benevolent mind a source of very agreeable reflections, our 
oldest citizens well remember when it was very customary to inflict 
on the manacled and naked person of the slave, the most intolerable 
punishments for very trivial offences. Within the last twenty years 
it has been the practice to muster all the slaves on a farm once a 
week, and distribute to each his peck of corn, leaving him to walk 
several miles, to some neighbours hand mill, to grind it himself, 
under cover of night, when exhausted nature called for rest from 
the labours of the day; in many cases they received not an atom of 
animal food, and their usual bedding was a plank, or by particular 
kindness a single blanket.’’ 

The above writer does not specify any particulars in which the 
improvement spoken of is apparent, but we think all will admit that 
a very considerable improvement might be accomplished, and yet 
the treatment might be such as could not be called good. He adds 
however that ‘‘ much remains to be done, which the obligation of 
humanity require.’’ 

Your committee are of opinion, that in consequence of what has 
been written, spoken, and done by the friends of abolition, much 
light has been diffused through the community even in the slave 
holding states, and many masters restrained by the force of public 
opinion, thus enlightened, have abstained from cruelties which they 
would otherwise have inflicted ; yet we cannot but believe, that very 
much anguish of heart, and exquisite sufferings of body are endured 
by this unhappy race, even in Maryland: (and we believe they are 
used as well here, as in any other part of our country.) 

The multitudes that are annually sold to the southern markets, 
by which parents and children are violently separated, and all the 
ties of consanguinity rent asunder, if no other indication of bad 
treatment were discovered ; would itself speak volumes. 

The treatment of slaves may be estimated with some degree of 
accuracy by the laws which are in force respecting them. The laws 
of the land are always understood to be intended for the protection 
of the subject, but with respect to negro slaves (in the slave states) 
they have an effect directly the reverse. So far from securing him 
in the enjoyment of happiness, his very life is placed at the mercy 
of any white man, (especially of his master or overseer) who may 
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take the opportunity to kill him in the absence of any other free 
white person. Resistance to the will of the master, may be pun- 
ished with stripes, and if the resistance amount to striking, may be 
punished by imprisonment and whipping; and for a third offence 
the slave may suffer death! It will be perceived that by the opera- 
tion of those laws, a virtuous female slave, may suffer death for 
defending her chastity against the ruffian assaults of a debauchee. 
The manner in which those laws are administered in some of the 
states, frequently occasions great outrages upon the common chari- 
ties of our nature. The discretion rested in a court of two or three 
freeholders, or a single magistrate, over the persons of the accused 
is often exercised with great severity. In Stroud’s Slave Laws, we 
have an account of the burning to death of a negro woman, under 
a law of South Carolina, so late as 1820. (See page 124, in the 
note.) 

It appears also that the mental improvement of the slave is a 
thing generally deprecated by the master, and in some cases pro- 
vided against by law. (See Niles’s Register, April 21, 1821.) 

How deplorable must be the state of that community, which 
supposed its safety to depend on keeping one half of its members 
totally ignorant, and not even able to read the Holy Scripture. 

How contrary to the nature of man? how offensive in the sight 
of that God who ‘‘ has made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on all the face of the earth! ”’ 

It furthermore appears that in transporting slaves from one 
part of the nation to another, either in the domestic slave trade or 
in large bodies by removals of planters, &c. they are usually chained 
and handcuffed, or otherwise manacled, like the vilest criminals, 
&e. &e. 

In considering the treatment of slaves, your committee deem it 
necessary to notice the amount and quality of labour required of 
them. In some cases this is known to be extremely severe, and 
attended with many aggravating circumstances. Such as scarcity 
of supplies which are sometimes insufficient, and frequently of very 
inferior quality: exposure to disease, and want of proper attention 
in the incipient states of sickness. The cultivation of rice one of 
the great staples of the Carolinas, is an instance to illustrate this 
point. Mr. Adams in his Geography says, ‘‘ the cultivation is 
wholly by negroes. No work can be imagined more laborious or 
more prejudicial to health. They are obliged to stand in water 
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often times mid-leg high, exposed to the scorching heat of the sun, 
and breathing an atmosphere poisoned by the unwhclesome effluvia 
of an oozy bottom and stagnant water.’’ 

It appears therefore, that in the treatment of slaves in general, 
as well as in the legal provisions respecting them, the interest, 
convenience, security and inclinations of the master, constitute 
the only object in view; the comfort or even safety or health of 
the slave makes no part of the consideration, any further than it 
is supposed, to promote one or the other of the former. Finally 
after taking a rapid view of this part of the subject, your committee 
are led to doubt whether the evils of slavery are materially lessened 
in certain portions of our beloved country, notwithstanding all 
that has been done in favour of manumission, colonization and 
abolition of the slave trade, &. &. and what it might have been 
at this time, if no efforts had been made to arrest its progress, is 
beyond human wisdom to determine. 

Thirdly, In reference to the diminution or the final extinction 
of slavery in the Union, your committee remark, that it seems to 
be the expectation of all, that it must at some period cease to exist, 
an evil so tremendous—a practice so completely at war with all 
the principles of justice, mercy and truth, so repugnant to all the 
best feelings of human nature, and fraught with such fearful con- 
sequences to society; cannot but excite in every reflecting mind 
a strong desire that it should be removed. In view of the divine 
government, which rules all with justice and righteousness, the 
human mind is naturally led to expect that such oppression and 
cruelty must have an end. 

But how this revolution in society is to be brought about, 
perhaps no human foresight can yet divine. If our slave holding 
fellow citizens could be induced to establish schools for the instruc- 
tion of the rising generation among the blacks, and thus qualify 
them for self government, which every principle of equity requires 
they should do, and to teach them by precept and example the 
importance of moral obligation; one of the greatest obstacles would 
be removed. If they would introduce among them a sacred regard 
for the social duties, arising from marriage, and from the rela- 
tions subsisting between parents and children; they might with 
perfect safety and great advantage to the state, be emancipated. 
A few years of effort of this kind, would form a class of men from 
whom the nation would not only have nothing to fear; but on whom 
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she could safely rely for aid in her greatest emergency. In their 
present condition of abject slavery what can be expected of them, 
but that they should lay hold on every apparent opportunity, of 
regaining their freedom, and ever retorting on the masters the 
evils they have suffered ? 

Facts uniformly sustain this position; what multitudes of 
slaves joined the enemy during his temporary invasions of our 
southern coasts in the late war, notwithstanding all the efforts of 
the whites to prevent it? While on the contrary none were found 
more efficient in repelling his attacks than the free blacks of the 
south. Such was their zeal and valour in defence of Louisiana, 
that General Jackson, the present Chief Magistrate of the Union; 
bestowed on them the following eulogium. 


THE MEN oF CoLouR.’’ 


‘* Soldiers! From the shores of Mobile I collected you to arms; 
I invited you to share in the perils, and to divide the glory of your 
white countrymen. I expected much from you, for I was not 
uninformed of those qualities which must render you formidable 
to an invading enemy. I knew that you could endure hunger and 
thirst, and all the hardships of war.—I knew that you loved the 
land of your nativity! and that like ourselves you had to defend 
all that is dear to man. But you surpass my hopes. I found in you 
united to those qualities, that noble enthusiasm which impels to 
great deeds.’’ In a subsequent communication, the General in 
numerating the officers whose commands had distinguished them- 
selves, makes honourable mention of the one who led these troops 
in the different actions of that memorable campaign, There are 
many circumstances which encourage the hope, that the time is 
drawing nigh when the African race shall enjoy the sweets of 
liberty. Their successful attempt at self government in St. Do- 
mingo, under so many disadvantages, the abolition of slavery in 
several of the South American provinces, and recently in Mexico, 
and the efforts of the British nation in their behalf, together with 
many other co-operating causes seem to indicate the interposition 
of Divine Providence in favour of the oppressed. In nis Almighty 
hand, the most ineficient causes sometimes produce the most aston- 
ishing effects, and often the very means made use of to rivet the 
chains of oppression are so overruled by Him as to burst the bonds 
they were designed to perpetuate. We may therefore rest assured 
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that He will in his own good time crown our labours with complete 
success, by bringing deliverance to the captive ‘‘ and the opening 
of the prison doors to them that are bound.’’ In the mean time let 
every friend of the cause remember that he has a duty to perform. 
Let the result be what it may, he is equally bound to oppose as 
far as possible, the growing evil. 

It becomes us therefore to enquire how this may most effectually 
be done. Our opposition should be peaceable but firm. It should 
be the opposition of brothers not of enemies, it may be shewn by 
acts of kindness and forbearance, but it must be opposition and it 
must be shown. It may exhibit itself in peaceable efforts to protect 
the rights of free blacks, and instructing their offspring, or it may 
be shown by rational attempts to enlighten the public mind on the 
subject, or in encouragement of those publications that are so em- 
ployed; or by memorials to congress and the state legislature, &. &e. 

Our means of considerable efficiency for exciting the public 
mind to the consideration of the injustice and impolicy of slavery, 
may probably be found in the perserving efforts now making on 
the part of many friends of abolition to encourage the creation and 
consumption of the products of free labour. 

We cannot withhold the tribute of our respect and admiration 
from those patriotic females, who have associated for this purpose 
both in England and America, and heartily, recommend their ex- 
ample, as one worthy of universal imitation. 


Wo. Kestey, Chairman. 


A TABLE SHEWING THE RECOMMENDATIONS AND REQUISITIONS 
OF THE CONVENTION OF 1796, AND OF FORMER CoNn- 
VENTIONS, AND HOW FAR THEY HAVE HITHERTO 
BEEN COMPLIED WITH BY EACH SOCIETY. 


1. To send delegates to a Convention to meet at Philadelphia in 


May, 1797. 

New-York Society, complied. 
New-Jersey society, ditto. 
Pennsylvania society, ditto. 
Maryland society, (at Baltimore) ditto. 
Choptank society, (Maryland) ditto. 
Alexandria society (Virginia) ditto. 
Virginia society, (at Richmond) ditto. 


1 American Convention, Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1821-1829, pp. 42-48, 
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Rhode-Island, Connecticut, Washington (Pennsylvania,) Wil- 
mington, (Delaware,) Delaware, Chester-town (Maryland,) Win- 
chester, (Virginia) and Kentucky societies sent none. 


II. To transmit certified copies of all the laws in the respective 
states relating to slavery; as well of those repealed as of 
those in force. 


Connecticut transmitted ................ in 1795. 
New-Jersey, ...... in 1796. 
Virginia and Alexandria, ................ in 1797. 


a copy of professor Tucker’s dissertation on slavery, which 
contains the substance of all the laws of Virginia respecting slavery 
from its settlement till 1794. Copies of the laws since that period 
also sent. 

Rhode Island, Delaware, and Kentucky societies have not yet 
transmitted. 


III. To forward correct lists of the officers and other members of 
each respective society. 

New-York complied in 1796 and 1797, number of members two 
hundred and fifty. 

New-Jersey complied partially. 

Pennsylvania complied in 1797. Members five hundred and 
ninety-one. 

Wilmington complied in 1796. Members about sixty. 

Maryland complied in 1797. Members two hundred and thirty- 
one. 

Choptank complied in 1797. Members twenty-five. 

Alexandria complied in 1797. Members sixty-two. 

Virginia complied in 1796 and 1797. Members one hundred and 
forty-seven. 

Rhode-Island, Connecticut, Washington, Delaware, Chester-town, 
Winchester and Kentucky societies have not yet sent lists of their 
members. 


IV. An account of the proceedings of each society in relieving 
persons unlawfully held in bondage. 


New-York. Since January 1796, have had complaints from ninety 
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persons, Africans or of African descent—twenty-nine freed on the 
law prohibiting importation—seven as free born—two unsuccess- 
ful—heavy damages recovered in some instances—twenty-one cases 
now in suit—nineteen under consideration. 

New-Jersey, Society. Many manumissions have been effected 
since January 1796, but no precise information is yet received to 
what number and under what circumstances. 

Pennsylvania Society. It appears from the minutes of the acting 
committee of the society, that many hundreds of Africans have 
been liberated through their aid since the institution of the society. 

Wilmington Society. Has sent a list of persons liberated by their 
agency up to 1796, amounting to eighty since 1788. 

Maryland Society at Baltimore. A variety of suits were insti- 
tuted against the unlawful holders of slaves last year, and in conse- 
quence many have been liberated—there are several suits now pend- 
ing in law, which are expected to have the like favorable issue. 

Choptank Society. This society has exerted itself in favor of the 
Africans, for seven years; and been the instrument of liberating 
more than sixty individuals, and has failed but in a single applica- 
tion to a court of justice in their behalf. 

Alexandria Society. Twenty-six complaints made to the society— 
six persons relieved on the law against importation; five will proba- 
bly be relieved, the other fourteen cases on which as well as on the 
above suits are pending are doubtful. A suit in Norfolk court and 
one in North Carolina now carrying on at the expense of this society. 

Virginia Society. Nothing of material importance since the con- 
vention of 1796. Suits commenced before now pending in behalf 
of between twenty and thirty persons. 

Rhode-Island, Connecticut, Washington, Delaware, Chester-town, 
Winchester, and Kentucky societies sent no account. 


V. A Statement of the condition of the blacks in each State both 
bond and free, with respect to the property of the free, and 
the employment and moral conduct of all. 

New-York. The number of people of color in the state of New- 
York not known—exceeds two thousand—in the city names of one 
thousand collected—of these more than half are free, employed 
as servants, labourers, sailors, mechanics, &c.—a few are small 
traders—condition tolerable—many in town and country free- 
holders—several worth from three hundred to thirteen hundred 
dollars—various associations among the free blacks for mutual 
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support, benefit and improvement—one has a lot for a burying 
ground and the site of a church worth fifteen hundred dollars. 
In a state of progressive improvement. 

New-Jersey. Condition, as to enjoyments of life and respect- 
ability, much the same as in New-York. 

Pennsylvania. Complied with in 1796. See the minutes of the 
convention of that year—page 20 and 21. 

Maryland at Baltimore & Choptank. The condition of the blacks 
from the information this society has received is greatly amelio- 
rated, and some few of the free are enabled to provide for them- 
selves without manual labor—moral conduct equal to that of the 
whites in like cireumstances—minute information not yet obtained. 

Alexandria. Generally slaves—their treatment less rigourous 
than formerly—moral conduct of the free generally good—as la- 
bourers preferred to the whites. 

From Rhode-Island Connecticut, Washington, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, Chester-town, Virginia, Winchester and Kentucky Soci- 
eties,—none sent. 


VI. Reports of trials and adjudications relative to Africans. 

New-York. A bill for the gradual abolition of slavery brought 
into the Legislature at their last session, but postponed till the next 
session. 

- New-Jersey. A bill brought into the last session of the Legisla- 
ture for a gradual abolition of slavery which is postponed to the 
next session as in New-York. 

Pennsylvania. <A bill for the total abolition of slavery was 
brought into and read in the House of Representatives near the 
close of the last session of the Legislature, but lies over to the next 
session. 

Maryland at Baltimore. No attempt has been made since the 
Convention of 1796. 

Alexandria. Have drawn up and mean to present to the next 
Legislature, a remonstrance against a late law of the State which 
is peculiarly severe against Africans. 

Rhode-Island, Connecticut, Washington, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Chester-town, Choptank, Virginia, Winchester, and Kentucky soci- 
eties transmitted no information. 


VIII. The progress made in extending to Africans the benefits of 
instruction, 


New-York. ‘House and lot for a school purchased by the society 
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since January 1796—school has existed many years—more flour- 
ishing now than ever—property of the society for its accommoda- 
tion worth upwards of three thousand five hundred dollars—annual 
expense of the school one thousand dollars—has a master, usher 
and mistress—scholars taught reading, penmanship, arithmetic, 
English grammar and geography—girls (additionally) needle 
work—number one hundred and twenty-two—boys sixty three girls 
fifty-nine—improve fast and behave as well as any other children— 
evening school in the winter for free blacks, adults—taught by the 
master and usher of the society ’s school—number, forty-four—usher 
a black man. 

New-Jersey. Nothing done by the society—a bill is now pending 
before the Legislature providing for the instruction of all children 
in the state, which, if carried, will include the Africans as well as 
the whites. 

Pennsylvania. Within the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
there are at present seven schools for the education of people of 
colour; at which perhaps near three hundred scholars of both sexes 
usually attend—two other schools are about to be opened for the 
same purpose. 

Maryland at Baltimore. Several children of Africans and other 
people of color now under a course of instruction—an academy (of 
which no notice was given to the last convention) will be opened 
the ensuing season, and suitable teachers provided. 

Alexandria. A Sunday school opened by this society in Decem- 
ber, 1795, for the reception of Africans and their descendants—the 
number of scholars who usually attend is one hundred and eight— 
they are instructed in reading, penmanship and arithmetic. 

From Rhode-Island, Connecticut, Washington, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, Chester-town, Choptank, Virginia, Winchester, and Ken- 
tucky societies—no information received. 


IX. To establish periodical discourses on the subject of slavery and 
the means of its abolition. 

Connecticut. No information this year—there have been seven 
or eight discourses delivered before the society, the greater part of 
which have been printed and circulated extensively. 

New-York. The first annual discourse delivered before this so- 
ciety the twelfth of April, 1797. 

Pennsylvania. Not deemed necessary in this state, where the 
general sentiments of the people are, in a great degree, congenial 
with those of the society. 
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Maryland. Complied with. 

Rhode-Island, New-Jersey, Washington, Wilmington, Delaware, 
Chestertown, Choptank, Alexandria, Virginia, Winchester, and Ken- 
tucky Societies transmitted no information on the subject. 


X. To keep accurate registers of all deeds of manumission executed 
within the precincts of each society. 

New-York. Attended to by this society from the first, so far as 
depended on itself. 

Pennsylvania, A register of manumissions kept by the acting 
committee. 

Maryland at Baltimore, and Choptank. The society preserve a 
register—and all manumissions are matter of record in the county 
courts. 

Alexandria. <A register is kept by the society, manumissions are 
recorded in the court of Common Pleas. 

Virginia. Deeds of emancipation are recorded in the county courts. 

From Rhode-Island, Connecticut, New-Jersey, Washington, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, Chester-town, Winchester and Kentucky 
societies—no information. 


XI. To distribute suitable publications tending to promote the de- 
sign of the institutions. 

New-York, Attended to partially. 

New-Jersey. Attended to generally. 

Pennsylvania. Faithfully attended to. 

Alexandria. Attended to, and a new publication is soon to be 
made on the subject of slavery. 

From Rhode-Island, Connecticut, Washington, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, Maryland, Chester-town, Choptank, Virginia, Winchester, 
and Kentucky societies—no information. 


XII. To endeavour to free negroes from St. Domingo retained here 
as slaves, contrary to the decree of the National Convention 
of France. 

Pennsylvania. Acted on as cases have occurred—from the other 
societies—no information. 


XIII. To discourage the use of articles manufactured by slaves. 
No particular measures on this subject are represented as being 
adopted by any of the societies. 
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XIV. To distribute the address to the free people of color from the 
convention of 1796. 

New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Alexandria 
societies,—done. 

Choptank society. Not received till late by this society. 

Virginia society. Done in part. 

From Rhode-Island, Connecticut, Washington, Wilmington, Del- 
aware, Chester-town, Winchester, and Kentucky societies—no in- 
formation. 


XV. To send copies of the constitutions of the respective societies. 
Connecticut. Sent. 
New-York. Sent the original in 1796, and the revised one in 1797. 
New-Jersey. Sent in 1796. 
Pennsylvania, ditto. 
Wilmington. ditto. 
Maryland. ditto. 
Alexandria. Sent in 1797. 
Virginia. Sent in 1796. 
Rhode-Island, Washington, Delaware, Chester-town, Choptank, 
Winchester, and Kentucky societies sent none.? 


A PLAN FOR THE GENERAL EMANCIPATION OF SLAVES. 


‘* We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights ; among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness that to secure these rights, governments were insti- 
tuted, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.”’ (Declaration of Independence. ) 


These self-evident truths, thus solemnly promulgated, and always 
admitted in theory; at least in relation to ourselves; are well-known 
to be partially denied or disregarded, in most sections of the union, 
in relation to the descendents of the African race. That a nation 
professing the justice of its laws, should contain a population, 
amounting to nearly one-seventh of the whole, who know little of 
the operation of those laws, except as instruments of oppression, is 
one of those political phenomena, which prove how little the patriot’s 
boast, or the creator’s declamation is guided by the light of truth. 


2 Minutes of the Proceedings of the Fourth American Convention of Dele- 
gates from the Abolition Societies, 1797, pp. 37-43. 
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It must be admitted that it would neither be politic nor safe, 
for the present system of slavery in the United Sates to be long 
continued, without providing some wise and certain means of even- 
tual emancipation. 

Slavery with its present deinitiens characteristics, is a state 
of actual hostility between master and slave, in which ‘‘a revolution 
of the wheel of fortune, in exchange of situation, is among possible 
events; and this may become probably by supernatural interfer- 
ence! The Almighty has no attribute which can take part with us 
in such a contest.’’—Jefferson. 

It is a truth generally acknowledged, that Slavery is an evil, 
not only by those whom principle, or education have taught to pro- 
scribe the practice, but by men of reflection, even in the very vor- 
tex of slavery. To condemn then, what few, if any, will presume to 
defend is rendered unnecessary ; and the ingenuity of the philan- 
thropist would be more judiciously exercised in devising a practi- 
cable remedy for this deep-rooted disease, than in heaping re- 
proaches upon these, who, by the conduct of their ancestors, are 
placed in the condition of masters of slaves. . Few of those 
who from their childhood, have been placed in situations far re- 
moved from the scenes which slavery exhibits, can fully appreciate 
the difficulties, the vexations, and the anxieties, incident to the life 
of a slaveholder. To devise a plan, then, by which the condition, 
both of the master and slave may be meliorated, is a desideratum 
in the policy of this country:—A plan which will promote the im- 
mediate interest of the master, in the same ratio, that the slave is 
made to rise in the scale of moral and intellectual improvement ; 
and which will eventuate in the ultimate enfranchisement of the 
long injured and degraded descendants of Africa. The evils of 
slavery being generally acknowledged, and its impolicy fully 
evinced, the important question which remains to be solved, will 
naturally present itself: What are the means by which this 
evil is to be removed, consistently with the safety of the master, and 
the happiness of the slave? Perhaps to some, this question, con- 
sidered on the ground of absolute justice, may appear of easy solu- 
tion: Immediate, universal emancipation. 

But however pleasing the prospect may be’to the philanthropist, 
of getting clear of one of the evils of slavery, yet a full examination 
of local circumstances, must convince us that this would be, to cut, 
rather than untie the Gordian knot. 
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Reformation on a large scale, is commonly slow. Habits long 
established, are not easily and suddenly changed. But were it 
possible to induce the inhabitants of the slaveholding states, to pro- 
claim liberty to the captives, and to let loose at once the whole tide 
of black population, it may reasonably be questioned whether such 
a measure would not produce as much evil as it would cure. Be- 
sides, such a measure, if it were practicable, would fall short of 
simple justice. We owe to that injured race, an immense debt, 
which the liberation of their bodies alone would not liquidate. It 
has been the policy of the slaveholder to keep the man whom he has 
doomed to interminable servitude, in the lowest state of mental de- 
gradation: to withhold from him as much as possible the means of 
improving the talents which nature has given him. In short, to 
reduce him as near to the condition of a machine as a rational being 
could be. Every inducement—every excitement, to the exertion 
and development of native talent and genius, is wanting in the 
slave-—Hence, to throw such a being, thus degraded, thus bruta- 
lized, upon society, and then expect him to exercise those rights 
which are the birthright of every son and daughter of Adam, with 
advantage to himself, or to the community upon which he is thrown, 
is to suppose that the laws established for the government of univer- 
sal nature, should in this case be changed. As well might we expect 
a man to be born in the full maturity of his mental faculties, or an 
infant to run before it had learned the use of its limbs. 

A plan, then, for universal emancipation, to be practicable, must 
be gradual. The slave must be made to pass through a state of 
pupilage and monority, to fit him for the enjoyment and exercise 
of rational liberty. 

‘* Tf then the extremes of emancipation, and perpetual, unlimited 
slavery be dangerous,’’ and impolitic, ‘‘ the safe and advisable 
measure must be between them.’’ And this brings us again the 
question, How can we get clear of the evils of slavery, with safety 
to the master, and advantage to the slave? For the solution of 
this difficult problem, the following outlines of a plan for a grad- 
ual, but general and universal emancipation is proposed. Let the 
slaves be attached to the soil,—give them an interest in the land they 
cultivate. Place them in the same situation as their masters, as the 
peasantry of Russia, in relation to their landlords. Let wise and 
salutary laws be enacted, in the several slave holding states, for 
their general government. These laws should provide for the means 
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of extending to the children of every slave, the benefits of school 
learning. The practice of arbitrary punishment for the most trival 
offences, should be abolished. 

An important step towards the accomplishment of this plan, 
would be, to prohibit by law the migration, or transportation of 
slaves from one state to another :—and also to provide, that no slave 
should be sold, out of the county, or town in which his master re- 
sides, without his own consent. Provision should then be made for 
the introduction of a system of general instruction on each farm 
or plantation ; each slave who has a family should be furnished with 
a hut, and a porticn of land to cultivate for his own use; for which 
he would pay to the landlord an annual rent. For each day he was 
employed by the master or landlord, he should be allowed a stipu- 
lated price: out of the proceeds of his stipulated wages, those things 
necessary for his comfortable maintenance, should be deducted; if 
furnished by the master. 

The time given him to cultivate his allotment of ground should 
be deducted from his annual hire. A wise and equitable system 
of laws, adapted to the condition of blacks, should be established for 
their government. Then a character would be formed among them; 
acts of diligence and fidelity would meet their appropriate reward, 
and negligence and crime would be followed by their merited chas- 
tisement. The execution of this plan, in its fullest extent, would 
be followed by increased profits to the landholder. 

It would be productive of incalculable advantage to the slave, 
both in his civil, and moral condition:—And thus the interest of 
the master, and the melioration of the condition of the slave, would 
be gradually and reciprocally advanced in the progress of this 
experiment. Although legislative provisions would greatly facili- 
tate the adoption of this plan, it is not necessary for individuals 
to wait the movement of government. Any one may introduce it on 
his own plantation, and reap many of its most important 
advantages. 

The plan now proposed is not new. It is not a Utopian and 
visionary theory, unsupported by experience. It has been success- 
fully tried in the Island of Barbadoes, by the late Joshua Steele; 
and the result exceeded his most sanguine expectations, ‘‘ The 
first principles, of his plan,’’ says Mr. Dickson, ‘‘ are the plain ones, 
of treating the slaves as human creatures: moving them to action by 
the hope of reward, as well as the fear of punishment: giving them 
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out of their own labours, wages and land, sufficient to afford them 
the plainest necessaries:—And protecting them against the capri- 
cious violence, too often of ignorant, unthinking, or unprincipled, 
and perhaps drunken men and boys, invested with arbitrary powers, 
as their managers, and ‘ drivers.’ His plan is founded in nature, 
and has nothing in it of rash innovation. It does not hurry for- 
ward a new order of things;—it recommends no fine projects of 
ticklish experiments; but, by a few safe and easy steps, and a few 
simple applications of English law, opens the way for the gradual 
introduction of a better system.’’ ‘‘ To advance above three hun- 
dred debased field Negroes, who had never before moved without 
the whip, to a state nearly resembling that of contented, honest and 
industrious servants; and after paying them for their labour, to 
triple, in a few years, the annual net clearance of his estates— 
these were great achievements, for an aged man, in an untried field 
of improvement, preoccupied by inveterate vulgar prejudices. He 
has indeed accomplished all that was really doubtful or difficult in 
the undertaking; and perhaps all that is at present desirable, 
either to owner or slave. For he has ascertained as a fact, what 
was before only known to the learned as a theory, and to practical 
men as a paradox :—that the paying of slaves for their labour, does 
actually produce a very great profit to their owners.’’* 


To THE AMERICAN CONVENTION FOR PROMOTING THE ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY, AND IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE AFRICAN 
Race. 


The Committee appointed to take into consideration the subject 
of the Internal Slave Trade, and report such facts as they may 
deem suitable for publication, in relation to it, 

Respectfully Report—That they consider the subject as one of 
the greatest magnitude and importance that can gain the attention 
of this Convention. That such a trade should be permitted to be 
practised by the Laws of the United States of America, is a matter 
of the deepest regret, and can only be reconciled by a consideration 
of the frailty of all human institutions, From the short time af- 
forded the Committee they have been unable as fully to consider 
the subject as they desired, but from the enquiry they have been 
able to make, the following appears to be at present the principal 
markets for the sale of human beings in the United States, viz. the 


8 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1821, pp. 50-55. . 
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Territories of Florida and Arkansas, the states of Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana; these states and territories are supplied 
with their victims of oppression and cruelty, from the states of 
Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, Eastern and North- 
ern parts of Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. The principal 
depots where men, women, and children are collected, frequently 
kept in irons and exhibited for sale are—Patty Cannon’s house, 
situated on the confines of Delaware and Maryland; a large esta- 
blishment in the city of Baltimore; the Jail of Baltimore County ; 
one at Saddler’s Cross Roads, and the Jail in the city of Washing- 
ton a public tavern in the same place, and several places in the town 
of Alexandria; and in most of the towns of Virginia, and in the city 
of Charleston, S. C. In addition to the evils of legalized Slavery, 
we may add, as growing out of the trade, acts of kidnapping not 
less cruel than those committed on the Coast of Africa. In- 
dividuals are well known, who have made a business of decoying 
free people of Color on board their vessels, and of selling them for 
Slaves; two instances came particularly under observation in one 
of our principal sea ports, (and we believe they are numerous in 
other places,) one a boy of about 12 years of age, was decoyed on 
board a vessel and taken to one of the above places of deposite, 
from thence sent in their chain of communication to the home of 
the purchaser. Another instance occurred by the next trip of the 
vessel, of a woman being taken in the same manner, who on attempt- 
ing to leave the cabin was knocked down, gagged, and severely 
whipped, to intimidate, and make her acknowledge herself a slave. 
She was taken to the same place of deposite, but apprehending it 
was to be searched, they removed her with two others, free persons, 
(one of them stolen within twelve miles of the place,) to the woods, 
where they were chained, with but little clothing, and exposed day 
and night in the open air; one of the persons so confined released 
himself from the tree to which he was attached and with an axe ex- 
tricated the others. The woman above alluded to has since arrived 
and gave the information, and in addition says, they have pits to 
conceal their captives when close pursuit is apprehended, which 
they cover with earth and leaves. It may be asked, as the persons 
are known, why not bring them to justice? We may reply, that 
notwithstanding we could bring some of the persons last alluded to, 
to identify their kidnappers, yet their evidence, on account of 
their color, is not allowed to be received in the Courts of Slave- 
holding States. Many other instances have occured: and many in- 
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stances of persons who were entitled to their freedom after serving 
a limited time, being sold into irredeemable Slavery in other states 
are deplorably numerous; the covert manner of doing which 
is generally such as to elude detection. It is suggested whether 
Legislative enactments requiring that persons so situated, should 
be required to be registered every time they change masters would 
not obviate in some measure this evil—humane persons could then 
trace individuals so cireumstanced, and bring offenders to jus- 
tice :—all which is respectfully submitted. 

Some of your Committee have been the unwilling witnesses of 
gangs of men, women and children, being driven off in chains from 
some of the above places to be sold like cattle. The shrieks and 
groans of the wretched victims, would have melted any heart but 
that of a Slave Trader, steeled by avarice or petrified by cruelty: 
and as if in utter defiance of the laws of God and man :—the Sabbath 
is the day generally chosen for receiving and sending off the un- 
fortunate objects of their cupidity and so blunted has public opinion 
become from the long existence of this unhallowed traffic, that in- 
dividuals in the city of Alexandria, publicly advertise their having 
prepared their prisons and furnished themselves with every accom- 
modation for selling men, women, and innocent children, to any 
purchaser. 

The number transported by sea from the single port of Balti- 
more by a noted trader of that place is believed to exceed several 
hundreds per annum. How long, may we ask, is our land to be 
polluted with such abominations? Is there no fear of the awful 
vengeance of him who has declared, ‘‘ Is not this the fast that I have 
chosen, to loose the bonds of wickedness, and that ye let the op- 
pressed go free, and that ye break every yoke?’’ If cruelty to the 
Israelites, (and their acts of oppression was mildness, in comparison 
with ours,) what may we not expect, we who have received the 
blessings of divine revelation, who proclaim the goodness of God, 
in having freed us from the political bondage of Great Britain. 

Respectfully submitted, on behalf of the Committee, 

—Tuomas SHIPLey, Chairman.* 


To THE AMERICAN CONVENTION, &c. 

The Committee appointed at the last Convention to procure 
information of the cultivation of Sugar, Cotton, &c. by free 
labor, &e. 


4 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1828, pp, 21-24. 
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Respectfully Report—That they have given some attention 
to the subject of their appointment, but have not been as successful 
as could have been desired. They have been enabled to procure 
some general information, relative to the production of sugar and 
cotton by the labor of emancipated slaves, and other free persons 
of color, in the West Indian Islands and on the American Conti- 
ment; but have not had it in their power to obtain such particulars 
concerning it as will shew the extent of the pecuniary advantages 
which this mode of proceeding undoubtedly possesses over that of 
cultivating the land by slave labor. 

We are credibly informed that the article of sugar is now pro- 
duced by free labor, in two or more of the West Indian Islands, of 
a quality fully equal to that of any other, and is, also, brought into 
the market upon quite as favourable terms. Coffee is also produced 
in abundance in the island of Hayti, and some parts of South 
America, by free labor. These productions, unstained by slavery, 
may now be had in the cities of New York and Philadelphia, and 
likewise at Wilmington in Delaware. 

In the Territory of Florida, we learn, that a company, composed 
principally of citizens of the United States, have purchased a large 
tract of land, with the view of cultivating the sugar cane and other 
tropical productions, by the labor of free men. Samples of the 
sugar made by this company have been shewn to some of the mem- 
bers of your committee, and have been pronounced to be of a 
good quality. In Louisiana, likewise, we are informed that sundry 
persons are engaged in producing sugar in the same way, but we 
have not ascertained to what extent they have carried their experi- 
ments. 

Sundry cotton planters in the states of North Carolina and Ala- 
bama, have, for several years cultivated their lands by free hands. 
They have disposed of considerable quantities of cotton in New 
York and New England, and we are informed appear well satisfied 
to continue the practice of employing free laborers to the total ex- 
clusion of that of slaves. 

A gentleman in Rhode Island has manufactured some of this 
eotton separately into coarse muslins, which may also be had as 
above stated. A few of the citizens of Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
have likewise purchased some of this cotton, and manufactured it 
into calicoes and other fabrics. We presume, however, that this has 
not been done to any considerable extent; neither have we ascer- 
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tained the degree of encouragement held out to those engaged in 
the enterprise. 

The article of tobacco, has, for some years, been successfully 
cultivated in the state of Ohio, where it is known that slavery does 
not exist; and we learn that it can be afforded in the Baltimore 
market at a lower price than that produced in the state of Maryland, 
by the labor of Slaves, after defraying the expenses of transporta- 
tion some hundreds of miles further than the latter. But we are 
informed that even in the Province of Upper Canada, sundry 
colored persons from Kentucky, have made a settlement, and have 
raised large quantities of this article which has been disposed of to 
advantage in some of our Atlantic ports. 

But the most particular account your committee have obtained 
respecting the experiment of free, contrasted with slave labor, 
has been obtained from Ward’s Mexico, a work lately published in 
London. The author was an Envoy of the British Government, 
and the most entire reliance may be placed on his statement, which, 
as in every other fair experiment completely proves the advantages 
of cultivation by freemen. It appears, from his account, that the 
experiment was tried in consequence of the difficulty of procuring 
slaves during the war, and the great mortality which always took 
place on the first introduction of the slaves, from a change of cli- 
mate. Being desirous to produce a race of free laborers, a large 
number of slaves were manumitted and encouraged to intermarry 
with the native Indians, which they soon did to a great extent, and 
so beneficial was the plan found to the master’s interest, that in the 
year 1808 on most of the largest estates, there was not a slave to 
be found. From a personal inspection the author above alluded 
to declares that their tasks were performed with great precision and 
rapidity, (vol. 1, p. 67, 68.). A most important improvement ap- 
pears also to have taken place; the whip being banished from the 
field and the females released from the field labor. From 360 to 
450 tons of sugar are produced by 150 free laborers, while in Cuba, 
where the soil is superior in fertility the same number produce but 
180 tons. 

Should the Convention think proper the committee are willing to 
continue the further investigation of the subject. 

Respectfully submitted, 
B. Lunpy, Chairman.° 


5 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1828, pp, 25-27. 
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To THE AMERICAN COoNVENTION,—The committee appointed to 
procure information in relation to the culture of sugar, cotton, &c. 
on this continent by free labor., 

Respectfully State—That owing to the inadequacy of the means 
to make the requisite investigations, your committee has not been 
able since the last session of the Convention to acquire much infor- 
mation of any farther general facts. The following notice of the 
cultivation of sugar in Mexico, to which your committee then 
briefly advertised has been obtained through the medium of the 
London Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter for August, 1829. It is 
an extract of a letter from Mr. Ward, Mexican Envoy of the British 
Government to the Right Honourable George Canning, viz. 


Mexico, March 13, 1826. 


‘* Sir,—The possibility of introducing a system of free labour 
into the West India Islands having been so much discussed in Eng- 
land, I conceived that it might not be uninteresting to His Majesty’s 
Government to receive some details respecting the result of the ex- 
periment in this country, where it certainly has had a fair trial. 

‘*T accordingly took advantage of Mr. Morier’s prolonged stay 
here to visit the Valley of Cuernavaca, and Cuantla Amilpas, which 
supplies a great part of the federation with sugar and coffee, al- 
though not a single slave is at present employed in their cultivation. 

‘* T have the honour to inclose a sketch of the observations which 
I was enabled to make upon this journey, together with such de- 
tails as I have thought best calculated to show both the scale upon 
which these estates are worked, and the complete success with which 
the abolition of the slavery has, in this instance been attended. 

‘* The valley which extends almost uninterruptedly from Cuer- 
navaca to Cuantla Amilpas and Juncar (covering a space of about 
forty miles,) is situated on the road to Acapulco, at the foot of the 
first range of mountains by which the descent from the Table Land 
towards the south-west commences, about fifty miles from the 
Capital. 

‘“Tt is about 2,000 feet lower than the Table Land of Mexico. 
The difference of temperature if proportionably great, so that two 
days are sufficient to transport the traveller into the very midst of 
Tierra Caliente. 

‘* Tt is believed that the sugar-cane was first planted there about 
one hundred years ago; from that time the number of sugar-estates 
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has gone on increasing, until there is now hardly an acre of ground 
on the whole plain which is not turned to account. 

‘* The cultivation was originally carried on entirely by slaves, 
who were purchased at Vera Cruz, at from 300 to 400 dollars each. 

** It was found, however, that this system was attended with 
considerable inconvenience, it being impossible to secure a sufficient 
supply of slaves during a war. The losses likewise, at all times, 
were great, as many of the slaves were unable to support the fatigue 
and changes of temperature, to which they were exposed on the 
journey from Vera Cruz to Curnavaca, and perished, either on the 
road, or soon after their arrival. 

‘* Several of the great proprieters were induced by these cir- 
cumstances to give liberty to a certain number of their slaves an- 
nually, and by encouraging marriages between them and the Indians 
of the country, to propagate a race of free labourers, who might be 
employed when a supply of Slaves was no longer to be obtained. 

‘¢ This plan proved so eminently successful that on some of the 
largest estates there was not a single slave in the year 1808. 

‘The policy of the measure became still more apparent on the 
breaking out of the revolution in 1810. 

‘* The planters who had not adopted the system of gradual eman- 
cipation before that period saw themselves abandoned, and were 
forced, in many instances, to give up working their estates, as their 
slaves took advantage of the approach of the insurgents to join them 
en masse; while those who had provided themselves with a mixed 
east of free labourers, retained even during the worst times, a suf- 
ficient number of men to enable them to continue to cultivate their 
lands, although upon a smaller scale.’’ 

The same work for September 1829, speaking of free and slave 
labour, remarks. 

‘* The controversy is fast tending to its termination. The march 
of events will scarcely leave room much longer, either for misrepre- 
sentation or misapprehension. The facilities already given in 
Bengal by Lord W. Bentinck, to the investment of British capital 
and the development of British skill in the cultivation of the soil; 
the almost certainty that those fiscal regulations which have hitherto 
depressed the growth of sugar in Bengal, and prevented the large 
increase of its imports into this country, will soon be repealed; the 
prospect of an early removal of the other restrictions which still 
fetter the commerce of our Eastern possessions: the rapidly increas- 
ing population and prosperity of Haiti; the official statements of 
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Mr. Ward, as to the profitable culture of sugar by free labour in 
Mexico; and the rapid extension of the manufacture of beet root 
sugar in France; a prelude as we conceive, to its introduction into 
this country, and especially into Ireland; all these circumstances 
combined, afford a promise which can scarcely fail of seeing a death 
blow inflicted on the culture of sugar by slave-labour, which all the 
misrepresentations of all the slave holders in the world, with all 
their clamourous partisans in this country cannot avert, or even 
long retard.’’ 

Since their views have been directed to the subject, your com- 
mittee are fully satisfied that its further investigation will be highly 
important; and that at no very distant period, the results of very 
interesting experiments nearer home may be obtained. 

Respectfully Submitted, 
B. Lunpy, Chairman.® 

Baltimore, December 1, 1829. 


AN ACT TO PROHIBIT THE CARRYING ON THE SLAVE-TRADE, FROM THE 
UNITED STATES TO ANY FOREIGN PLACE OR COUNTRY. 


Section I. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in Congress assembled. 
That no citizen or citizens of the United States, or foreigner, or any 
other person coming into, or residing within the same, shall, for 
himself or any other person whatsoever, either as master, factor 
or owner, build, fit, equip, load or otherwise prepare any ship or 
vessel, within any port or place of the said United States; now shall 
cause any ship or vessel to sail from any port or place within the 
same, for the purpose of carrying on any trade or traffic in slaves, 
to any foreign country; or for the purpose of procuring, from any 
foreign kingdom, place or country, the inhabitants of such king- 
dom, place or country, to be transported to any foreign country, 
port or place whatever, to be sold or disposed of, as slaves: And if 
any ship or vessel shall be so fitted out, as aforesaid, for the said 
purposes, or shall be caused to sail, so as aforesaid, every such ship 
or vessel, her tackle, furniture, apparel and other appurtenances, 
shall be forfeited to the United States; and shall be liable to be 
seized, prosecuted and condemned, in any of the circuit courts or 
district court for the district, where the said ship or vessel may be 
found and seized. 


6 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1829, pp. 16-18. 
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Section II. And be it further enacted, That all and every per- 
son, so building, fitting out, equipping, loading, or otherwise pre- 
paring, or sending away, any ship or vessel, knowing, or intending, 
that the same shall be employed in such trade or business, contrary 
to the true intent and meaning of this act, or any ways aiding or 
abetting therein, shall severally forfeit and pay the sum of two 
thousand dollars, one moiety thereof, to the use of the United States, 
and the other moiety thereof, to the use of him or her, who shall sue 
for the prosecute the same. 

Section III. And be it further enacted, That the owner, master 
or factor of each and every foreign ship or vessel, clearing out for 
any of the coasts or kingdoms of Africa, or suspected to be intended 
for the Slave-trade, and the suspicion being declared to the officer of 
the customs, by any citizen, on oath or affirmation, and such in- 
formation being to the satisfaction of the said officer, shall first 
give bond with sufficient sureties, to the Treasurer of the United 
States, that none of the natives of Africa, or any other foreign 
country or place, shall be taken on board the said ship or vessel, to 
be transported, or sold as slaves, in any other foreign port or place 
whatever, within nine months thereafter. 

Section IV. And be it further enacted, That if any citizen or 
citizens of the United States shall, contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of this act, take on board, receive or transport any such 
persons, as above described, in this act, for the purpose of selling 
them as slaves, as aforesaid, he or they shall forfeit and pay, for each 
and every person, so received on board, transported, or sold as afore- 
said, the sum of two hundred dollars, to be recovered in any court of 
the United States, proper to try the same, the one moiety thereof, 
to the use of the United States, and the other moiety to the use of 
such person or persons, who shall sue for and prosecute the same. 

FREDERICK AUGUSTUS MUHLENBERG, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Joun Apams, Vice President of the United 
States, and President of the Senate. 


Approved—March the twenty second, 1794, 
Go. Washington, 
President of the United States. 
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AN ACT IN ADDITION TO THE ACT, ENTITLED, ‘‘ AN ACT TO PROHIBIT 
THE CARRYING ON THE SLAVE-TRADE FROM THE UNITED 
STATES TO ANY FOREIGN PLACE OR COUNTRY.’’ 


Section I. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
That it shall be unlawful for any citizen of the United States, or 
other person residing within the United States, directly or in- 
directly to hold or have any right or property in any vessel em- 
ployed or made use of in the transportation or carrying of slaves 
from one foreign country or place to another, and any right or 
property belonging as aforesaid, shall be forfeited, and may be 
libelled and condemned for the use of the person who shall sue for 
the same—and such person transgressing the prohibition afore- 
said, shall also forfeit and pay a sum of money equal to double the 
value of the right or property in such vessel which he held as 
aforesaid, and shall also forfeit a sum of money equal to double 
the value of the interest which he may have had in the slaves which 
at any time may have been transported or carried in such vessel 
after the passing of this act, and against the form thereof. 

Section II. And be it further enacted, That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any citizen of the United States or other person residing 
therein, to serve on board any vessel of the United States employed 
or made use of in the transportation or carrying the slaves from 
one foreign country or place to another, and any such citizens or 
other person voluntarily serving as aforesaid shall be liable to be 
indicted therefor, and on conviction thereof, shall be liable to a 
fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, and be imprisoned not 
exceeding two years. 

Section III. And be it further enacted, That if any citizen of 
the United States shall voluntarily serve on board of any foreign 
ship or vessel which shall hereafter be employed in the Slave-trade, 
he shall on conviction thereof, be liable to, and suffer the like for- 
feitures, pains, disabilities and penalities as he would have incurred .- 
had such ship or vessel been owned or employed in whole or in 
part by any person residing within the United States. 

Section IV. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful 
for any of the commissioned vessels of the United States, to seize 
and take any vessel employed in carrying on the trade, business 
or traffic contrary to the true intent and meaning of this or the 
said act to which this is in addition, and such vessel, together with 
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her tackle, apparel and guns, and the goods or effects other than 
slaves which shall be found on board, shall be forfeited and may 
be proceeded against in any of the District or Circuit Courts, and 
shall be condemned for the use of the officers and crew of the 
vessel making the seizure, and be divided in the proportion directed 
in the case of prize; and all persons interested in such vessel, or in 
the enterprise or voyage in which such vessel shall be employed at 
the time of such capture, shall be precluded from all right or 
claim to the slaves found on board such vessels as afore said, and 
from all damages or retribution on account thereof, and it shall 
moreover be the duty of the commanders of such commissioned 
vessels to apprehend and take into custody every person found on 
board of such vessel so seized and taken, being of the officers or 
crew thereof, and him or them convey as soon as conveniently may 
be, to the civil, authority of the United States in some one of the 
Districts thereof, to be proceeded against in due course of law. 

Section V. And be it further enacted, That the District and 
Cireuit Courts of the United States shall have cognizance of all 
acts and offences against the prohibitions herein contained, 

Section VI. Provided nevertheless, and be it further enacted, 
That nothing in this act contained, shall be construed to author- 
ize the bringing into either of the United States any person or 
persons, the importation of whom is by the exisiting laws of such 
state prohibited. 

Section VII. And be it further enacted, That the forfeitures 
which shall hereafter be incurred under this or the said act to 
which this is in addition not otherwise disposed of, shall accrue 
and be one moiety thereof to the use of the informer, and the other 
moiety to the use of the United States, except where the prosecu- 
tion shall be first instituted on behalf of the United States, in which 
ease, the whole shall be to their use. 

THEODORE SEpGwIckK, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, Vice President of the 
United States, and President of 
the Senate. 
Approved—May 10th A. D. 1800, 
John Adams, President of the United States.” 
7 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1795-1804, pp. 24-29 
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AN ACT TO PROHIBIT THE CARRYING ON THE SLAVE TRADE, FROM 
THE UNITED STATES TO ANY FOREIGN PLACE OR COUNTRY. 


Section I. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, That 
no citizen or citizens of the United States, or foreigner, or any other 
person coming into, or residing within the same, shall, for himself, 
or any other person whatsoever, either as master, factor or owner, 
build, fit, equip, load or otherwise prepare any ship or vessel, 
within any port or place of the said United States, nor shall cause 
any ship or vessel to sail from any port or place within the same, 
for the purpose of carrying on any trade or traffic in slaves to any 
foreign country ; or for the purpose of procuring, from any foreign 
kingdom, place or country, the inhabitants of such kingdom, place 
or country, to be transported to any foreign country, port or place 
whatever, to be sold or disposed of, as slaves; And if any ship or 
vessel shall be so fitted out, as aforesaid, for the said purposes, or 
shall be caused to sail, so as aforesaid, every such ship or vessel, 
her tackle, furniture, apparel and other appurtenances, shall be 
forfeited to the United States; and shall be liable to be seized, 
prosecuted and condemned, in any of the circuit courts or district 
court for the district, where the said ship or vessel may be found 
and seized. 

Section II. And be it further enacted, That all and every person, 
so building, fitting out, equipping, loading, or otherwise preparing, 
or sending away, any ship or vessel, knowing, or intending that the 
same shall be employed in such trade or business, contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of this act, or any ways aiding or abetting 
therein, shall severally forfeit and pay the sum of two thousand 
dollars, one moiety thereof, to the use of the United States, and 
the other moiety thereof, to the use of him or her, who shall sue 
for and prosecute the same. 

Section III. And be it further enacted, That the owner, master 
or factor of each and every foreign ship or vessel, clearing out for 
any of the coasts or kingdoms of Africa, or suspected to be intended 
for the Slave-trade, and the suspicion being declared to the officer 
of the customs, by any citizen, on oath or affirmation, and such 
information being to the satisfaction of the said officer, shall first 
give bond with sufficient sureties, to the Treasurer of the United 
States, that none of the natives of Africa, or any other foreign 
country or place, shall be taken on board the said ship or vessel, 
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-to be transported, or sold as slaves, in any other foreign port or 
place whatever, within nine months thereafter. 

Section IV. And be it further enacted, That if any citizen or 
citizens of the United States shall, contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of this act, take on board, receive or transport any sucn 
persons, as above described in this act, for the purpose of selling 
them as slaves, as afore said, he or they shall forfeit and pay, for 
each and every person, so received on board, transported, or sold 
as afore said, the sum of two hundred dollars, to be recovered in 
any court of the United States, proper to try the same, the one 
moiety thereof, to the use of the United States, and the other moiety 
to the use of such person or persons, who shall sue for and prose- 
cute the same. 

FrepERIcCK AuGUSTUS MUHLENBERG, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN ADAMs, 
Vice President of the United States, 
and President of the Senate. 


Approved—March the twenty second, 1794, 
Go. WASHINGTON, 
President of the United States. 


To THE SENATE AND House oF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED.® 


The memorial and petition of the Delegates from the several So- 
cieties, formed in different parts of the United States, for pro- 
moting the abolition of slavery, in Convention assembled at 
Philadelphia, on the first day of January, 1794. 

Respectfully shew, 

THAT your memorialists, having been appointed, by various 
Societies, in different parts of the Union, for the benevolent pur- 
pose of endeavouring to alleviate or suppress some of the miseries 
of their fellow-creatures, deem it their duty to approach the Con- 
gress of the United States with a respectful representation of cer- 
tain evils,—the unauthorised acts of a few, but injurious to the 
interest and reputation of all. 

America, dignified by being the first in modern times, to assert 
and defend the equal rights of man, suffers her fame to be tarnished 

8 Minutes of Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates, from the Abolition 
Societies, 1794, pp. 26-27. 
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and her example to be weakened, by a cruel commerce, carried on 
from some of her ports, for the supply of foreign nations with 
African slaves. 

To enumerate the horrors incident to this inhuman traffic, of 
which all the worst passions of mankind form the principal mate- 
rials, would be unnecessary, when we offer to prove its existence. 

Nor is it requisite to consume much of your valuable time in the 
endeavour to prove it a national ifjury. 

While it exposes the lives and the morals of our seamen to 
peculiar danger, it renders all complaints of retaliation unjust; 
for those who deprive others of their liberty, for the benefit of 
foreign countries, cannot reasonably murmur, if, by other foreign 
nations, they are deprived of their own. 

True it is, that the captivity at Algiers is not without a hope, 
and that the slavery of the West-Indies terminates only with ex- 
istence ; but, in proportion as that to which we are accessary is more 
severe, the duty of desisting from it becomes more urgent. 

Your memorialists observe, and mention with pleasure, that this 
venal cruelty is at present confined to a few ports, and a few per- 
sons. Hence it becomes more easy to destroy a degrading exception 
from the general dignity of our commerce, and to restore our citi- 
zens to their former fame, of preferring the spirit of freedom to 
the delusions of interest. 

An additional reason for the legislative interference, now re- 
quested, arises from the natural consequence of the facts already 
suggested. 

Foreigners, seduced by the example, and believing that they 
may commit without reproach, what American citizens commit with 
impunity, avail themselves of our ports to fit out their vessels for 
the same traffic. Thus we become the accomplices of their offences, 
and partake of the guilt without the miserable consolation of 
sharing its profits. 

Your memorialists, therefore, trusting that a compliance with 
their request, will not exceed the constitutional powers of Congress, 
nor injure the interests or disturb the tranquility of any part of 
the Union, respectfully pray, that a law may be passed prohibiting 
the traffic carried on by citizens of the United States for the supply 
of slaves to foreign nations, and preventing foreigners from fitting 
out vessels for the slave-trade in the ports of the United States. 
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MEMORIAL 


To THE HONOURABLE THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, 


The Memorial of the American Convention for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, and improving the condition of the African 
Race, 

Respectfully sheweth, 

That, in the pursuit of the object of their association, your 
memorialists feel it their duty, to call your attention to the terri- 
tory over which Congress holds exclusive legislation. The patriot, 
the philosopher, and the statesman, look to this spot, where the 
legislative authority of the Republic has an uncontrolled operation, 
for that perfect system of laws, which shall at once develope the 
wisdom of the government, and display the justice and benevolence 
of its policy. 

Is it not an incongruous exhibition to ourselves, as well as to 
foreigners who may visit the seat of the government of the nation, 
whose distinguishing characteristic is its devotion to freedom, whose 
constitution proclaims that all men are born free, to behold, on the 
one hand, the representatives of the people, asserting, with impas- 
sioned eloquence, the unalienable rights of man; and, on the other, 
to see our fellow men, children of the same Almighty Father, heirs 
like ourselves of immortality, doomed, for a difference of com- 
plexion, themselves and their posterity, to hopeless bondage? 

Deeply impressed with this sentiment, your memorialists do ear- 
nestly, but respectfully, request your honourable body, to take into 
your serious consideration, the situation of Slavery in the District 
of Columbia; to devise a plan for its gradual, but certain abolition, 
within the limits of your exclusive legislation; and to provide that 
all children born of slaves, after a determinate period, shall be free. 

Signed on behalf and by order of the American Convention, 
assembled at New-York, November 28th, 1821.’’° 

The report of the committee was accepted: and the Memorial 
proposed, 

To THE SENATE AND House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
States OF AMERICA, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, 

The American Convention for promoting the Abolition of Slav- 

ery, and improving the condition of the African race, being deeply 


9 Minutes of Proceedings, Convention of Abolition Societies, Philadelphia, 
1821, pp. 41-42. 
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impressed with the magnitude of the evil of involuntary servitude, 
beg leave to call the attention of Congress, to the devising of such 
means as may be practicable for preventing its extension. 

When we reflect on the praiseworthy regard shown to the rights 
of man by the Republics of South America, in their public acts 
respecting Slavery, we cherish a hope that the United States will 
emulate their example, so far as the constitution will allow; and 
thus assist in hastening the period, when our country will no longer 
afford the advocates of despotism arguments in its defence, drawn 
from the inconsistency of Republicans ;—when it will no longer 
furnish an exemplification of the truth, that those who are most 
zealous in asserting political and religious liberty for themselves, 
are too prone to trample on the claims of others to those blessings. 

The evils of slavery, and its injustice, abstractedly considered, 
are so generally admitted by the citizens of all the states, that we 
deem it unnecessary to adduce arguments for their proof. A fa- 
vourable occasion for circumscribing these evils, and discountenanc- 
ing this injustice, is, we conceive, now offered to Congress, in the 
power and opportunity of legislating for the newly acquired terri- 
tory of the Floridas. 

The first Congress after the adoption of the American Consti- 
tution, composed partly of the framers of that instrument, having, 
with great unanimity, forbidden the introduction of slaves into the 
territory northwest of the Ohio; and more than three-fourths of the 
last Congress, having, after a full discussion of the constitutionality 
of the act, voted in favour of restricting the migration of slaves to 
another territory of the United States; the right of imposing such 
a restriction with regard to the Floridas, appears sufficiently estab- 
lished. Such being the case, we beseech you, by your duty to that 
Almighty Being who controls the destinies of nations, to strive to 
mitigate and limit an evil, so universally acknowledged and de- 
plored. And may you, from so doing, reap a satisfaction, beyond 
any to be derived from possessing the fruits of the industry of 
thousands—the satisfaction of having been governed, in your con- 
duct, by the principles of reason, humanity, and religion! 

Though the motives already urged, appear sufficient to induce 
a prohibition of the further introduction of slaves into the Floridas, 
yet we will briefly mention some additional ones, supposed to possess 
considerable force. 

The vacant lands within the new states and territories, have been 
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looked upon as a field of promise,—a common patrimony for all 
the sons of the Republic who may choose to partake of it. The 
introduction of many slaves into a territory, will totally prevent the 
settlement of free labourers within it. As the states, adapted to 
the cultivation of the valuable staples, cotton, sugar, and tobacco, 
having been hitherto open to the migration of slaves, it appears but 
equitable, now to reserve a district, for the free labourer to occupy 
in the culture of these articles. It is but just, that the citizens of 
those states where slavery is interdicted, should be enabled, without 
a sacrifice of their principles, to obtain a portion of the profits 
arising from the settlement of those new lands, which are suitable 
for rearing such products as are most in demand, and are, conse- 
quently, the most lucrative. 

Signed on behalf, and by order of the American Convention, 
held at New York, the 28th of November, 1821.'° 


To THE SENATE AND HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED, 


The Memorial of the American Convention for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, and improving the condition of the African 
race, respectfully sheweth : 


That your memorialists, acting in accordance with the designs 
of their Association, and prompted by their love of country and 
the paramount obligations of Christianity, earnestly solicit your 
attention to the condition of the population of the territory over 
which your honourable body holds exclusive jurisdiction. More 
than half a century has elapsed since the representatives of the 
American States, in Congress assembled, declared to the world, as 
‘* self-evident truths: that all men are created equal, and endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ But that Congress, 
one of the greatest and most dignified bodies the world ever beheld. 
having but limited jurisdiction, were unable to do more than to 
proclaim these truths, as the basis of the government they were 
about to establish. The Constitution since framed, has delegated no 
authority to the General Government to enforce their views in rela- 
tion to slavery, existing in any of the States; but that instrument, 
so far as it respects the District of Columbia, has invested Congress 
with an unrestrained privilege. 


10 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1821, pp. 46-48. 
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To this spot the eyes of the friends of equal rights are directed : 
to this spot the patriot, the philosopher, and the statesman, look for 
that perfect system of laws which at once develope the wisdom of 
the Government, display the justice and benevolence of its policy, 
and exhibit a practical illustration of the principles proclaimed in 
our declaration of independence. 

Within this District, however, slavery yet exists; many of the 
African race, purchased for a distant market, are concentrated here, 
where the sounds of the clanking fetters mingle with the voice of 
American statesmen, legislating for a free people! 

We, therefore, most respectfully, but most earnestly, entreat 
your attention to the subject of slavery in the District of Columbia; 
and especially we solicit that your honorable body may designate 
a period by law, after which no child, born within the District, shall 
be held a slave. We respectfully submit that the honor of our 
common country, a decent respect for the opinions of mankind, and 
the strong injunctions of Christianity, alike call for your interfer- 
ence upon this momentous subject. 

Wm. Raw e, President. 
Edwin P. Atlee, Secretary, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 1827. 


To THE SENATE AND House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
StTaTEs, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED : 


The American Convention for promoting the abolition of slavery 
and improving the condition of African race, most respectfully 
represent: 


That an opportunity is now offered, in which, without violating 
any supposed private rights, or encroaching upon any state sov- 
ereignty, the exalted principles of liberty, on which our constitution 
was founded, may be fully displayed and enforced by your hon- 
ourable body. 

The eminent rank, which these United States have so rapidly 
attained among nations, is mainly attributable to the high dignity 
and undeviateing rectitude of their public proceedings—to the equal 
rights and universal freedom of their citizens. Our enemies can 
cast on us but one reproach, but, of that reproach they are not 
sparing. Why, they ask, if all men are born free and equal, is the 
slavery of so large a portion of your inhabitants still continued 


11 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1827, pp. 29-30. 
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among you? To this enquiry no better answer can be given than, 
that at the period of our political emancipation, the situation of the 
Southern States was supposed to render the measure of domestic 
emancipation dangerous, if not impracticable. Yet those who had 
the misfortune to be subjected to this evil, would willingly have 
commuted a species of precarious and artificial property for any 
other more substantial in itself, and more consonant with their own 
raoral feelings. If has since been the frequent effort of Southern 
legislation to diminish the quantity of the evil, which, it is was sup- 
posed, could not wholly be removed. Hence their concurrence in 
the suppression of the slave trade, and hence, in some instances, 
their refusal to admit other slaves from other States into their own 
precincts. In all similar efforts, we doubt not that the legislature 
of the United States would accordingly codperate, but the defect of 
power sometimes impedes the wishes of benevolence and the dispen- 
sation of justice. 

Aware that however consonant the opinions of your honourable 
body on this subject may be with our own, your constitutional 
powers as thus limited, we abstain from preferring any request to 
which you cannot accede; but we respectfully submit that in the 
late acquisition of an extensive tract, in a great part yet unsettled, 
the absolute dominion and internal regulation of which belong to 
Congress alone, the trial might be made, whether a southern latitude 
necessarily requires the establishment of domestic slavery; or 
whether in the Territory of Florida, as well as in other places, the 
cultivation of land, and the general prosperity of the country, 
would not be eminently promoted by the use of free labor alone. 
If the few persons who are already settled there, desire to retain 
their fellow creatures in bondage, let the example of the superior 
productiveness of free labor be set before their eyes, and let Con- 
gress avail itself of the happy opportunity to elevate the Territory 
itself to a pinnacle of prosperity, while it supports our national 
character, in the preservation of human rights and consistent 
justice. 

Another consideration may be added to the foregoing. The 
extensive unsettled coast of this Territory, and its vicinity to the 
West India Islands, render the evasion of the existing laws against 
the slave trade easy—whereas, if it were settled by a free yeomanry, 
it would form an effectual barrier to such illicit trade, and a strong 
protection to the slave holding states against the invasion of a 
foreign enemy. 
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Our most respectful request is, that Congress will be pleased to 
prohibit, by law, the further introduction of slaves into the Terri- 
tory of Florida. 

Wm. Rawtie, President.?* 
Edwin P. Atlee, Secretary, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 1827. 


To THE SENATE AND House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED. 


The memorial of the American Convention for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, and improving the condition of the African 
Race, 

RESPECTFULLY REPRESENTS, 

That your memorialists being citizens of this free republic, and 
feeling in a high degree thankful for the favours and protection of 
its benign government, are solicitous, in common with all the advo- 
cates of true liberty, that its benefits should be extended to the 
whole human family—that all mankind might be permitted to enjoy 
peaceably, the full fruition of national rights, and the great bless- 
ings of heaven, while here on earth, the right to ‘‘ life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.’’ 

Your memorialists, without presuming to question the dignity, 
superior wisdom, and qualifications of your honourable body, would 
ask leave most respectfully to urge, as a sentiment, every day 
gaining a wider spread, and a deeper root, in the best feelings of 
freemen, that slavery is alike derogatory to the present enlightened 
condition of man, and a solecism in the institutions of our country: 
without, in any degree, wishing to appeal to the prejudices, either 
sectarian or geographical, of any portion of your honourable body, 
your memorialists cannot consent to withhold themselves from the 
influence of the irresistible current, manifest in the march of mind, 
towards perfection, and are therefore free to acknowledge, that they 
cannot, as consistent republicans, omit to raise their voices, in a 
respectful petition to their government on behalf of the sufferings, 
the privations, and the unmerited degradation of their fellow-men 
the colored people of America. 

That the several states in this confederation, are, to a certain 
constitutional extent, sovereign and independent, is readily ad- 


12 Minutes of Proceedings, Convention of Abolition Societies, Baltimore, 
1827, pp. 30-31. 
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mitted ; but that their independence is qualified by the federal con- 
stitution, is equally certain. No state, has a right to injure or 
destroy the fair fame of the republic: and no state has a right, 
unnecessarily to jeopardize the peace of prosperity of eny other 
state. And that all the states, and all the people of each and every 
state in the union, are indissolubly bound to submit to the majority, 
is a fundamental principle of the union. 

With these preliminary remarks, your memorialists will ask 
your paternal and special attention to the subject of slavery in the 
District of Columbia. This District, the seat of the national coun- 
cils, and the common property of the whole republic, is by the con- 
stitution of the country, under your immediate care, and exclusive 
government—and to the combined wisdom, patriotism and prudence 
of your honourable body, is the common mind turned, with intense 
anxiety, knowing that nothing can exempt any portion of us from 
the shame and mortification that may attach to the character of its 
public laws and institutions; while nothing can prevent their par- 
ticipation in the splendour and renown of its wisdom, prosperity, 
and happiness. The District of Columbia, then, being the common 
property of the nation, the nation has an indubitable right, and it 
is consistent with the fitness of things, to have the institutions and 
the laws of the District, conformably to the aggregate sentiment of 
the whole people. The clearly expressed public opinion is against 
the continuance of slavery—and, by every rule of right, slavery 
should cease, as soon as practicable, within the national domain. 

Under a full conviction of the truth of this doctrine, and the 
justice of their cause, your memorialists ask of your honourable 
body, the immediate enactment of such laws as will ensure the 
abolition of slavery within the District of Columbia, at the earliest 
period that may be deemed safe and expedient, according to the 
wisdom of Congress. They ask this, conscientiously believing that 
this is the sentiment and expectation of the nation: and believing 
furthermore, that the example will be gradually followed by many 
of the southern States, as the evils, impolicy, and injustice of 
slavery are more and more developed. 

Commending you and themselves, with the best interests of 
humanity, to the mercies of a just God, your memoralists very re- 
spectfully and earnestly entreat your prompt attention to the 
subject. 

Signed by direction of the Convention.'* 


18 American Convention Abolition Soeieties, Minutes, 1828, pp. 33-35. 
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The following Memorial was reported by Mr. Kesley, and having 
been amended, was adopted as follows: 

To THE Hon. THE SENATE AND HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, OF 
THE UNITED STATES, IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED. 

The Memorial of the American Convention, &c, 

. Respectfully sheweth—That your memorialists, citizens of the 
United States, feel grateful to that Divine Providence, who hath so 
gloriously protected this nation in the enjoyment of all the privi- 
leges of freemen; and whose parental care still preserves to us un- 
trammelled, the right of conscience, and affords to our free citizens 
all needful facilities in the pursuit and enjoyment of as full a share 
of happiness as the present condition of man is susceptible of. But 
while thus enjoying all the blessings of Heaven’s richest bounty, 
your memorialists have viewed with deep regret and heartfelt 
sorrow, the dark stain on our national character, which is inflicted 
by the existence of slavery in the District of Columbia. That dis- 
trict being the common property of the nation, and immediately 
under the control of congress; whatever enormity may be legally 
permitted therein, becomes the common concern of the whole con- 
federacy. Furthermore if slavery be an evil both moral and polit- 
ical as is generally admitted at the present day, it would seem that 
the whole nation becomes implicated in its support, so long as it 
remains sanctioned by law in that district which is the seat of our 
government, and depository of our rights. Your memorialists there- 
fore, feeling in common with many thousands of their fellow citi- 
zens, unwilling to sanction so great an evil, and desirous to do all 
that is in their power towards its removal, beg leave, earnestly, yet 
respectfully, to urge the consideration of this subject, on the at- 
tention of congress. 

Your memorialists are aware that difficulties are found in the 
way of an immediate emancipation of those slaves now existing; 
arising out of a supposed right of property in those who hold them; 
as well as from a disqualification for self-government on the part of 
the slaves themselves, but which would be entirely obviated by an 
enactment providing that from and after a given date all persons 
born within the district, shall be free at a given age. By the enact- 
ment of such a law the wishes of a very large proportion of the 
individuals represented by your honourable body, it is believed 
would be met; and that so much at least, ought to be done by the 
national legislature, seems to be demanded not only by the claims 
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of humanity and justice, but also by those of patriotism and con- 
sistency. Amongst the first acts of the congress of this Union, was 
one to abolish the African slave trade; and our whole existence as a 
nation is based on the principle that ‘‘ all men are created equal; ”’ 
and shall the congress of these states at the present day, hesitate to 
declare, that henceforth and forever, the child that is born within 
the limits of its special legislation, shall breathe an atmosphere of 
liberty ? 

Under a full conviction that the true interest of the nation re- 
quires the interposition of congress in this important matter; and 
with a full and entire reliance on the wisdom of your honorable 
body; your memorialists decline any argument to prove the justice 
or reasonableness of the prayer, or to show the obligation that lies 
upon the legislature of this happy country, to interpose its authority 
in behalf of the offspring of these subjects of oppression, and thus 
remove the odium which attaches to the American name by the 
existence of slavery in the national domain. 

Your memorialists would also intreat your attention to the neces- 
sity of passing laws for the prevention of kidnapping, and the 
scenes of cruelty connected with the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, until its final abolition. 

Many of the African race, purchased for a distant market, are 
concentrated here, where the sounds of the clanking fetters mingle 
with the voice of the American statesmen, legislating for a free 
people. 

This district, from its central situation, has become a depot of 
slaves, purchased and introduced by dealers from other states, and 
here incarcerated till the time of their transportation arrives. In 
near view from the capital, are private jails, from whose walls issue 
the agonizing cries of those separated from kindred and friends, 
revolting to every citizen and philanthropist. Here, through the 
defect of existing laws, facilities are afforded persons denominated 
slave traders, to consign to perpetual bondage those who are en- 
titled to freedom after a term of years, and the people regard with 
abhorrence and pain, a traffic extensively carried on by those who 
prefer wealth to the love and esteem of mankind. 

In this district whether its citizens be the friends or opponents 
of the abolition of slavery, they regard this traffic as alike dishonor- 
able to our character as Americans and christians, and demanding 
the interposition of the government. The honor of our common 
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country, a respect for the opinions of mankind, the ardent desire 
of our patriots and statesmen to remove the curse of slavery entailed 
on us while colonies, when it can successfully be done, call for your 
interference on this momentous subject.?* 


To THE AMERICAN CONVENTION, &c.—The committee appointed 
to draft a memorial to the legislatures of the several states praying 
that their representatives in Congress may be requested, and their 
senators instructed to use their exertions to produce the passage of 
an act for the gradual abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, 

Respectfully report, That they have prepared and herewith 
present the draft of such a memorial for the consideration of the 
Convention. 

JAMES OsWALD GRIM, 
Chairman. 


December 11, 1829. 


To the Honourable the legislature of the state of 

The Memorial of ‘‘ The American Convention for promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery and improving the condition of the African 
race ’’ assembled at Washington, in the District of Columbia. 

Respectfully Represents,—That feeling a strong solicitude to 
advance the object for which they are associated, your memorialists 
approach your honorable body for its concurrence and aid upon a 
matter which they conceive to be of great interest to the American 
people. That the existence of slavery within the United States is a 
great evil and one for which an adequate remedy is, of all national 
objects the most to be desired, is a truth in which the whole body 
of our fellow-citizens have for a long time acquiesced ; but whether 
its ultimate and entire removal is ever to be affected, compatibly 
with that justice to the parties concerned upon which it should be 
based, is a problem that remains to be solved, but to which philan- 
thropists are now daily directing their attention. 

The success, however which has attended the efforts of many of 
the States of the Union, who at an early period of our national 
history were encumbered by the same evil in a lesser degree but 
who have since been successful in removing it, induce a hope in your 
memorialists that slavery may be abolished in the District of Colum- 
bia. That if possible it ought to be, some interesting considerations 


14 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1829, pp, 21-24. 
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of a local character, peculiarly dictate. The significant and peculiar 
silence discovered upon the face of the constitutional compact of 
the land, upon the great subject of human servitude with which 
the country then was burthened, the care which was observed by 
the sages, who framed the instrument, not to employ a term in its 
structure which might in after years and in times of universal 
freedom, be appealed to for the purpose of accusation or reproach, 
enjoin it, we think as a strong and imperative duty to their suc- 
cessors to remove this growing evil from the seat of the counciles 
of the nation and the limits emphatically of the national domain. 
Without therefore attempting to interfere with the exclusive duties 
of state sovereignties, it is incumbent we think upon national legis- 
lators, to give effect to the noble and benign spirit of the great 
charter under which they are convened, by devising and enacting 
measures for the gradual emancipation of all who are in a state of 
servitude in the District of Columbia. Nor can we for a moment 
believe that it is a subject upon which local situation can give rise 
to any diversity of sentiment among Americans at large. The dic- 
tates of patriotic pride and of national consistency must have the 
same force with all of them. 

The people of these states have cause to be distinguished for 
numerous occasions upon which, and that too in many instances 
by discarding all interested considerations they have sought the 
establishment of great national principles. Without advertising 
to the events connected with the origin of their independence, fur- 
ther than to say that they were founded in a regard for free prin- 
ciples in the abstract, more than in any practical evil under which 
they were suffering, we may mention the extension of the principles 
of free trade, the abolition of private warfare on the ocean, the de- 
nunciation of the African slave trade as piracy, &c. as propositions 
by which our country has endeavoured to discharge its duty in the 
great family of nations. From a people thus naturally disposed, 
what may not be expected? What circumstances of accident or 
temporary advantage will be able to stifle the strengthening voice 
of freedom and manly justice? 

The friends of Abolition must indeed expect that the object 
can only be obtained by very gradual means, but a period no 
matter how distant, for the certain operation of any principle which 
may have the desired effect, must afford a great degree of satisfac- 
tion to every friend of equal rights and every well wisher of the 
reputation of his country. 


} 
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This object however, cannot be obtained except perhaps at a 
distance of time now invisible, unless the wishes of the states with 
regard to it are audibly expressed. Congress have been heretofore 
memorialized on this subject, but as they were not guided by any 
expression of the wishes of their constituents, so satisfactory result 
was produced. But the great body of the American people never 
can be indifferent to a matter of this nature, and the friends of the 
cause of Abolition have taken measures to draw the attention of 
Congress once more to it. 

Your memorialists therefore respectfully request your Honorable 
body to instruct your senators and request your representatives 
in Congress, to use all their effort for the passage of a law, which 
may have for its end the gradual abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, upon principles of justice and a regard to the 
rights of individuals. 

Thomas Earle presented the follow report, which was read and 
accepted Viz. 

The committee to whom was referred the consideration of the 
various proposed schemes for effecting the abolition of slavery and 
improving the condition of the African race, respectfully report: 

That it has been proposed, as a preliminary to complete emanci- 
pation, to reduce slaves to the condition of the serfs of Poland and 
Russia, fixed to the soil, without the right on the part of the master 
to remove them. It appears extremely doubtful to your committee 
whether such a measure would in any degree accelerate entire 
emancipation. The proposition moreover, has not received that 
degree of public approbation which is necessary to justify any 
expectation of its speedy adoption. 

Some individuals have believed it perfectly safe and judicious, 
to obtain, if practicable, legislative enactments for the immediate 
liberation of all slaves. Propositions of this nature are met by a 
reprobation so universal on the part of the citizens of those states 
where slavery exists, who have undoubtedly the best means of judg- 
ing of the probable consequences, that it may be considered certain 
they will not be adopted. Gradual abolition is the only mode which 
at present appears likely to receive the public sanction. 

Another proposition has been that those who are not cwners of 
slaves should abstain from the products of slave labour, and thus 
by destroying the market compel emancipation. Your committee 
are of opinion that it would be far easier to persuade the majority 
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of the people to pass laws for the abolition of slavery than to break 
off all commercial intercourse with slave holders. The more prac- 
ticable measure would render the less practicable, unnecessary. 

It seems probable, however, that the example of individuals 
who, from conscientious motives, abstain from the produce of slav- 
ery, will have its uses in exciting public attention to the nature and 
magnitude of the evil which leads to these instances of self-denial. 

It has been strenuously urged that there is less pecuniary profit 
in the employment of slave labour, than in that of freemen, and 
that the extensive promulgation of this truth will be effective in 
inducing slave holders, from motives of interest, to consent to eman- 
cipation. Although this doctrine has been promulgated for several 
years, facts have not been adduced sufficient to carry general con- 
viction to the minds of those interested. Unless some evidence of 
a more conclusive or effectual nature can be adduced, it appears 
that little good can be expected from the agitation of this matter. 

But in whatever degree the question of immediate pecuniary 
profit may be unsettled, the evils of slavery in affecting the morals 
and happiness of society, in abridging public and private enter- 
prize, in promoting idleness and extravagance, and in accelerating 
the impoverishment of land, are sufficiently capable of demonstra- 
tion, and are indeed freely admitted by many slave holders. To 
continue to call the attention of the people to these effects, will 
undoubtedly be useful in the furtherance of the grand object of 
our aim. 

The passage of laws by our state legislatures, fixing a certain 
period after which all shall be born free, or shall be free at a cer- 
tain age, is a proposed measure which has formerly received the 
sanction of this Convention. It is analagous to those which have 
already been adopted in some of our states, and it is that by which 
the final extinction of slavery will probably be effected throughout 
our country. But it seems unlikely that those states where slaves 
are very numerous, will consent to the measure, until the propor- 
tion of slaves has been considerably reduced by other means. It 
ean hardly be expected that the whites, where they are a minority, 
will, at any near period of time, consent to surrender political 
power into the hands of a race which they are accustomed to look 
upon as inferior and degraded, or that they will be free from appre- 
hension of a contest for property as the probable result. History 
furnishes no instance of the passage of a law for abolishing slavery 
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in a nation where the slaves at the time of its passage were nearly 
equal in number to the freemen. We have no evidence to justify 
the assumption, that mankind in future will act differently. The 
condition of some of our states, never-the-less, is such, that measures 
of this kind may with great propriety be urged, and kept con- 
stantly in view of the public. 

Appeals to a sense of justice, and the dictates of religion, oper- 
ating on individuals to produce voluntary emancipation, have been 
the chief means by which slavery has been abolished or greatly 
reduced, in most countries where it once extensively existed. Such 
were the means of the liberation of serfs in Great Britain and other 
European countries..> They are those which have produced the 
emancipation of most of the free coloured people now existing in 
the United States. They are those which must be looked to, for so 
far diminishing the evil, as to produce that state of society in which 
the passage of laws for complete abolition may be obtained. But 
unfortunately a sense of danger, mingled with other motives or 
interest, has produced the enactment of laws in most of the slave 
holding states, prohibiting or greatly limiting the exercise of 
benevolent feelings in this way. The repeal of these laws must be 
the first or an early measure towards the completion of the great 
work. 

It has been supposed that adequate provision of the colonization 
of emancipated persons in Africa, Hayti, or other foreign or do- 
mestic territory, would tend to produce the repeal of those laws, 
as well as of those which restrict the education of slaves, and would 
thus pave the way for the adoption of laws for complete emancipa- 
tion. If, in this way, the number of slaves could be kept stationary, 
while that of the free whites should continue to increase, the rela- 
tive proportions would ere long be obtained which would justify 
the hopes of legislative interference. The interference of legis- 
latures does not depend so much on the number of slaves, as upon 
their proportion to the free inhabitants. This position is illustrated 
by the fact that in New York where slavery is now extinct, the 
number of slaves in 1820 was ten thousand and eighty-eight, while 


15‘‘The holy fathers, monks and friars, had in their confessions and 
specially in their extreme and deadly sickness, convinced the laity how danger- 
ous a practice it was, for one Christian man to hold another in bondage; so 
that temporal men by little and little, by reason of that terror in their con- 
sciences, were glad to manumit all their villeins.’’—Sir T, Smith His. Com- 
mon, vide 2. Blackstone, p. 96. 
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in Delaware, where no laws for emancipation have been passed, the 
number was only four thousand five hundred and nine. 

We are informed that a conviction of the injurious effects of 
the presence of free blacks, is general in the slave-holding states, 
even perhaps among those citizens who have no property invested 
in slaves. We are also assured and believe that there are great 
numbers of persons in those states who would emancipate their 
slaves, if a suitable asylum abroad were provided for them; and 
that the number of individuals of this description is likely greatly 
to increase if ample means of emigration are provided.’* 

The question therefore arises, whether colonization to any con- 
siderable extent is practicable. The solution of this question de- 
pends, in a degree, upon the expense, and the means which there 
is reason to hope may be commanded. The public mind in the 
greater portion of our country appears more favorable to coloniza- 
tion than to any other proposed means of emancipation, as may be 
gathered from the resolutions and laws adopted by Congress, and 
by various State Legislatures, as well as from inquiry into the senti- 
ments of private individuals. Consequently, if adequate coloniza- 
tion could be effected by the national government without materially 
embarrassing its operations, or requiring the imposition of new 
taxes upon the people, there is reason to hope for its realization. 
The question of expense, and practicability is, we apprehend, too 
cften decided hastily, and without those accurate calculations which 
can alone justify a positive conclusion. 

We will therefore state the results of some of our inquiries. 
The number of slaves in the United States is rather under two 
millions :*7 and the annual increase is something less than two and 
a half per centum on the population of the preceding year.’* The 
total increase per annum, is therefore short of fifty thousand. The 
expense of transportation to Africa in merchant vessels will not 
exceed thirty dollars per head, and to Hayti from ten to fifteen 
dollars per head. The expense of transporting the increase, half 
to each of the above named countries, would therefore be from one 

16 Two thousand slaves are said to be now offered to the Colonization So- 
ciety for transportation. 

17 The slave population in 1810 was 1,191,364; in 1820, 1,531,436. In- 
ereasing in the same ratio, in 1830 it will be 1,948,587. 

18 The increase in ten years is about twenty-eight per centum, but as the 
increase of the latter portion of the period is much greater than that of the 
former portion, it will be evident that our estimate for a single year is correct. 
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million to one million one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
yearly. If we add two dollars per head for corn to maintain the 
emigrants until they can provide for themselves, the total expense 
will not exceed one and one fourth million of dollars per annum. 

The average annual revenue of the national government may be 
estimated at twenty-three millions;!® and the annual expenditure 
exclusive of the public debt, is about twelve millions. As the public 
debt will be extinct in four or five years, there will shortly be a 
surplus revenue of about eleven millions yearly. One eighth of 
this sum will be sufficient for transporting the whole increase of 
slave population. 

Again: the annual expenditure of the Naval Department of the 
United States, was estimated in 1827 at $4,263,877, and in 1828 at 
$4,420,000. This expenditure is more than treble that of the same 
department, at some periods of our history. Without expressing 
any opinion of the propriety of this expenditure, a question not 
proper for this Convention to decide, we may remark that rational 
men will readily admit that it would be wiser to reduce the expendi- 
ture one half, and abolish slavery, than to continue both the ex- 
penditure and the servitude. A reduction of one half in the naval 
expenditures would produce a fund of $2,200,000 per annum; a 
sum sufficient to transport to Africa and Hayti, ninety thousand 
slaves per annum, or forty thousand more than the annual increase. 
We offer this observation merely in illustration of the ease with 
which the government can command the necessary funds without 
any sacrifice that is not greatly overbalanced by the importance of 
the subject. There would, however, be no occasion for retrenching 
any of the present expenditures of the government. 

It has been suggested that the public vessels of the nation, most 
of which are useless during peace, should be employed in the trans- 
portation of emancipated persons. The number of these vessels is 
about fifty, and the average number of persons which they could 
transport at a voyage, may be estimated at one thousand, although 
the ships of the line, of which there are twelve built and building, 
can transport two thousand five hundred each, at a voyage. These 
vessels going one half to Africa, and one half to Hayti, and the 
former making two and the latter four voyages per year, would 
transport one hundred and fifty thousand persons per annum, or 
three times the increase of slaves; and would at this rate extinguish 


19 In 1828 it was $24,789,463. See Treasury Report for 1829. 
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slavery in twenty years. The whole increase of slaves might there- 
fore be transported in public vessels, without interfering with other 
national objects, or very materially increasing the national expenses. 

We will now consider the effect of transporting the increase. 
The present population of the slave holding states is about 5,800,000, 
of which above 3,800,000, are freemen; perhaps from one third to 
one half the free people are interested in slave property. If the 
increase of slaves were colonized, in about twenty-five years there 
would be in the slave states, seven millions of free people to two 
millions of free people to the above number of slaves, or a propor- 
tion of ten to one. The consequent increased ease, safety, and 
probability of obtaining laws for total emancipation, is manifest. 

Thus the practicability of great benefit, with little sacrifice, from 
the aid of government in the work of emigration, is very apparent. 
A great recommendation of the measure arises from the fact, that 
it is the only efficient one which is likely to be speedily sanctioned 
by the people ; and is the only one by which voluntary emancipation, 
in most of the slave holding states, can be effected. 

Even if colonization should not be adopted to the extent of carry- 
ing away the whole increase, it ought still to be encouraged. It is 
considered a great and good work to have obtained by law, the 
emancipation of about fourteen or fifteen thousand persons in New 
York and Pennsylvania. If so, the emancipation of no more than 
that number, by aid of emigration to suitable countries, would also 
be a work worthy the united efforts of the friends of abolition. 

Your committee do not look to the transportation of the whole 
coloured population from this country, at any period. Emancipa- 
tion will be effected without it. But partial emigration may greatly 
aid the cause; particularly in its early stages, by preparing the 
way for the repeal of the laws against education and against volun- 
tary emancipation. 

Under the influence of the foregoing considerations your com- 
mittee would recommend, that the friends of emancipation perse- 
vere in their efforts to convince the whole community of the per- 
nicious effects of slavery on the morals, the enterprize, and the 
happiness of a people. 

That they continue in temperate and conciliatory language to 
illustrate the inconsistency of bondage, with sound political doc- 
trines, as well as with the obligations of justice and religion. 

That they constantly endeavour to procure the repeal of those 
laws which restrict the education and emancipation of slaves. 
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That they exert themselves, particularly in the states where 
slaves are the least numerous, to procure the speedy passage of 
laws for gradual abolition. 

That they endeavour to procure from the National Government 
the appropriation of adequate funds to aid the voluntary emigra- 
tion of all emancipated people of colour, to any country where a 
suitable asylum may be found: and that, as an auxiliary means, 
they petition the state legislature for the passage of resolutions 
approbatory of such measure. 

That they cordially aid in any just mode of promoting abolitions 
which is favourably received by the people, without insisting on a 
preference of other modes, which might be abstractedly the best, 
but are not likely to be generally adopted.—All of which is re- 
spectfully submitted. 

On behalf of the Committee,”° 
T. Ear.e, Chairman. 
December 11th, 1829. 


To THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The address of the Delegates from the several Societies, formed in 
different parts of the United States, for promoting the abolition 
of slavery, in Convention assembled at Philadelphia, on the first 
day of January, 1794. 

Friends and Fellow-citizens, 

United to you by the ties of citizenship, and partakers with you 
of the blessings of a free government, we take the liberty of address- 
ing you upon a subject, highly interesting to the credit and pros- 
perity of the United States. 

It is the glory of our country to have originated a system of 
opposition to the commerce in that part of our fellow-creatures, who 
ecmpose the nations of Africa. 

Much has been done by the citizens of some of the states to 
abolish this disgraceful traffic, and to improve the condition of those 
unhappy people, whom the ignorance, or the avarice of our an- 
cestors had bequeathed to us as slaves; but the evil still continues, 
and our country is yet disgraced by laws and practices, which level 
the creature man with a part of the brute creation. 

Many reasons concur in persuading us to abolish domestic slav- 
ery in our country. 

20 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1821-1829, pp. 25-35. 
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It is inconsistent with the safety of the liberties of the United 
States. 

Freedom and slavery cannot long exist together. An unlimited 
power over the time, labour, and posterity of our fellow-creatures, 
necessarily unfits men for discharging the public and private duties 
of citizens of a republic. 

It is inconsistent with sound policy ; in exposing the states which 
permit it, to all those evils which insurrections, and the most resent- 
ful war have introduced into one of the richest islands in the West- 
Indies. 

It is unfriendly to the present exertions of the inhabitants of 
Europe, in favour of liberty. What people will advocate freedom, 
with a zeal proportioned to its blessings, while they view the purest 
republic in the world tolerating in its bosom a body of slaves? 

In vain has the tyranny of kings been rejected, while we permit 
in our country a domestic despotism, which involves, in its nature, 
most of the vices and miseries that we have endeavoured to avoid. 

It is degrading to our rank as men in the scale of being. Let 
us use our reason and social affections for the purposes for which 
they were given, or cease to boast a preeminence over animals, that 
ere unpolluted with our crimes. 

But higher motives to justice and humanity towards our fellow- 
creatures remain yet to be mentioned. 

Domestic slavery is repugnant to the principles of Christianity. 
It prostrates every benevolent and just principle of action in the 
human heart. It is rebellion against the authority of a common 
FATHER. It is a practical denial of the extent and efficacy of 
the death of a common SAVIOUR. It is an usurpation of the pre- 
rogative of the GREAT SOVEREIGN of the universe, who has 
solemnly claimed an exclusive property in the souls of men. 

But if this view of the enormity of the evil of domestic slavery 
should not affect us, there is one consideration more which ought to 
alarm and impress us, especially at the present juncture. 

It is a violation of a divine precept of universal justice, which 
has, in no instance, escaped with impunity. 

The crimes of nations, as well as of individuals, are often desig- 
nated in their punishment; and we conceive it to be no forced con- 
struction, of some of the calamities which now distress or impend 
cur country, to believe that they are the measure of evils, which we 
have meted to others. 
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The ravages committed upon many of our fellow-citizens by the 
Indians, and the depredations upon the liberty and commerce of 
others of the citizens of the United States by the Algerines, both 
unite in proclaiming to us, in the most forcible language, ‘‘ to loose 
the bands of wickedness, to break every yoke, to undo heavy bur- 
thens, and to let the oppressed go free.’’ 

We shall conclude this address by recommending to you, 

First, To refrain immediately from that species of rapine and 
murder which has improperly been softened with the name of the 
African trade. It is Indian cruelty, and Algerine piracy, in an- 
cther form. 

Secondly, To form Societies, in every state, for the purpose of 
promoting the abolition of the slave-trade, of domestic slavery, the 
relief of persons unlawfully held in bondage, and for the improve- 
ment of the condition of Africans, and their descendants amongst us. 

The Societies, which we represent, have beheld, with triumph, 
the success of their exertions, in many instances, in favour of their 
African brethren; and, in a full reliance upon the continuance of 
divine support and direction, they humbly hope, their labours will 
never cease, while there exists a single slave in the United States.** 


To THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Friends and Fellow Citizens, 

Various Societies having been formed, in different parts of the 
Union, for the purpose of promoting the Abolition of Slavery, they 
have several times met in convention to deliberate on the best means 
of furthering the humane work they have undertaken.—We, the 
seventh association of Delegates from these bodies, now convened in 
the city of Philadelphia, appealing to the Searcher of hearts for 
the rectitude of our intentions, believe it our duty to address you 
with a few remarks, to which we solicit your candid consideration 
and attention. Believing as we do, that the benevolent Author of 
nature has made no essential distinction in the human race, and 
that all the individuals of the great family of mankind have a 
common claim upon the general fund of natural bounties, we have 
never hesitated to avow the objects of our institutions, now the 
honest means by which we hope for their ultimate attainment. Yet 
we are sensible that many of our fellow citizens have laboured 


21 Minutes of Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from the Abolition 
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under mistaken impressions on both these points, and have ascribed 
to us views as inconsistent with the policy of our country, as with 
our real prospects. It is true we contemplate the deliverance from 
slavery of all the blacks and people of color in these states, sooner 
or later, by such means as your humanity, and the wisdom of our 
rulers may suggest; and though we think the existing laws of some 
of the states unnecessarily severe; yet we pointedly disavow any 
wish to contravene them, while they remain in force, or to hazard 
the peace and safety of the community by the adoption of ill 
advised and precipitate measures. 

In common with the rest of our fellow citizens, we sincerely 
deplore the late attempts at insurrection by some of the slaves of 
the southern states, and participate in the dreadful sensations the 
inhabitants in their vicinity must have felt on so awful an occasion. 
It is fervently to be hoped that they may induce a weighty consid- 
eration of the source of the evil, and of the best means of its future 
prevention. We are convinced, that so long as a relation subsists 
between cause and effect, and the present policy of those states is 
pursued, so long the deprecated calamity is to be dreaded; and 
while we all revolt with horror from the anticipation of an organ- 
ization on the part of the slaves, we conceive there is a certain state 
of degradation and misery to which they may be reduced, a certain 
point of desperation to which the human mind may be brought, and 
beyond which it cannot be driven.—If then the premonitory signs 
of this crisis have appeared, if a recurrence of the desperate feelings 
which gave birth to the design is to be so awfully dreaded, ought 
not the attention of every humane mind to be exerted in devising 
adequate means for averting so enormous a danger? We advance 
with confidence our firm belief, a belief founded on mature reflec- 
tion, that to be effectual they must be in many respects different 
from those which have heretofore been adopted. An amelioration 
of the present situation of the slaves, and the adoption of a system 
of gradual emancipation, while it would tend to remove the charge 
of inconsistency, between the constitutional declaration, and the 
legal provisions of some of the states; would also be an effectual 
security against revolt. If the severity of their treatment were 
lessened, and the hope of freedom for them or their posterity were 
held forth as the reward of good behaviour, the slaves would be 
bound by personal interest to be civil, orderly, and industrious. It 
has been argued, that they are not qualified to enjoy the blessings 
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of freedom, even under a gradual emancipation: but are they not 
rational creatures, and why will not the same method which have 
civilized others, in the course of time also civilize them? A princi- 
pal mean of effecting this purpose, would be to instruct them in 
the duties and obligations of religion, morality, and social justice. 
We find that the cultivated inhabitants of different countries and 
even the individuals of the same country, have very different ideas 
on these subjects. Is it therefore to be wondered at that the poor 
illiterate blacks, who are so little instructed in the principles of 
Christianity, and strangers to the refined sentiments which result 
from education; is it, we ask, to be wondered at, that they are 
susceptible of error and delusion? 

Fellow citizens of the southern states! we invite your calm and 
dispassionate attention to the subject; and, with the aid of that 
Being to whom we must look for instruction in this, as in all our 
cther undertakings, we firmly trust that you will be enabled to 
devise such measures aS may terminate in your own peace, and 
security, and the benefit of that unfortunate race whose miseries 
excite our sympathy, and the improvement of whose situation is 
the object of our anxious solicitude and care. 

Another subject that required general attention, is the inhuman 
erime of kidnapping, which, in some parts of our country, has 
recently increased to an alarming degree. The friends of liberty 
view with horror the perpetuation of this abominable practice, and 
the holders of slaves have no security for them, as property, during 
its continuance. There is therefore a common interest in the re- 
moval of the grievance; and we confidently look for the assistance 
of the humane of all descriptions in detecting and bringing to pun- 
ishment, these shameless violations of the rights of their fellow-men. 

It is also a lamentable fact, that notwithstanding the general 
repugnance of all well disposed citizens to any further importation 
of Africans into this country, or concern in the infamous commerce 
in the persons of our fellow creatures, notwithstanding the prohibi- 
tions of the laws of most of the states on this subject, and the strict 
instructions of those of the general government, upwards of two 
hundred vessels, belonging to our own citizens, are employed in the 
purchase and transportation of slaves from Africa to the West- 
Indies, and the southern parts of this country. 

The rage for this traffic is so far extended by avarice, that many 
persons have risqued their all in its pursuit; and it seems that 
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nothing can stop the cruel and disgraceful enormities which are 
thus committed, in violation of the dictates of humanity, and the 
laws and policy of our country, but a more general activity and 
exertion on the part of good citizens, in the discovery and prosecu- 
tion of the offenders. So large a number of vessels are fitted out 
for this trade, and sent to the coast of Africa from the eastern 
states, that we are induced earnestly to call on our brethren of 
those parts, to aid in its suppression; and surely as they have done 
away the evil of personal slavery among themselves, they cannot 
want inducements to enforce the laws against such of their citizens 
as set them at defiance, by pursuing a prohibited commerce, as 
shocking to the feelings of every benevolent mind, as it is offensive 
in the eyes of the Almighty Ruler of the universe. 

Finally, fellow citizens! as you value your own peace and that 
of your families; the quiet and security of our country ; the obliga- 
tions of our holy religion; and the favor of an over ruling Provi- 
dence ; let us entreat you to enter into the consideration of the sub- 
jects now submitted to you. Assist in mitigating the present ills 
of personal slavery, by an amelioration of the situation of slaves; 
lay the foundation for an eventual extinction of the mighty evil 
throughout our land; commence a determined opposition to the 
wicked infractions of justice and the laws of our country; and may 
the Divine blessing attend you, in every attempt that you may be 
encouraged to make, for the good of your fellow men.** 


CIRCULAR ADDRESS 


To THE ABOLITION AND MANUMISSION SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED 
StTaTEs OF AMERICA. 


At the close of the session of 1821, the American Convention 
deem it proper to address you on the important subjects which have 
occupied our attention. 

In reviewing the labours of Abolition Societies in this country, 
we find much reason for congratulation. The cause of truth and 
humanity has regularly advanced, in the minds of an enlightened 
community ; and nothing but perseverance, in presenting this sub- 
ject to the public in its appropriate simplicity, is requisite to pro- 
mote its triumphant march over the prejudice, hostility, and opposi- 
tion of its enemies. To the perseverance of its advocates alone, may 
be imputed the great change in the public opinion, in favour of 

22 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1801, pp. 37-41. 
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the Abolition of Slavery, that has already been effected in the 
Northern, Middle, and some of the Western States: and we con- 
fidently hope, that this will ultimately produce a similar change in 
the South. We therefore trust, that you will never relax your ef- 
forts to promote the emancipation of slaves, till every human being 
in the United States, shall equally enjoy all the blessings of our 
free constitution. 

The best mode of effecting the abolition of slavery, so as to pro- 
mote the interests and the happiness of the slave, and to be satis- 
factory to the master, is a subject of difficult solution; and one 
that has much engaged the attention of the Convention. However 
desirable a total emancipation might be to the philanthropist, we 
cannot expect the speedy accomplishment of that event. 

Although the subject of colonizing the free blacks, has been re- 
peatedly considered and disapproved by former Conventions; it 
has been revived, fully discussed, and, as we trust, definitively 
decided by this, that such a colony, either in Africa or in our own 
country, would be incompatible with the principles of our govern- 
ments, and with the temporal and spiritual interests of the blacks. 

How far voluntary emigration to Hayti should be encouraged, 
is a question which we do not possess sufficient information to de- 
cide; but which may receive much additional light from the cor- 
respondence already directed to be instituted for that purpose. We 
think it worthy of consideration, how far any measure should be 
recommended that may tend to draw from our country the most 
industrious, moral, and respectable of its coloured population, and 
thus deprive others, less improved, of the benefit of their example 
and advice. 

Deeply injured as they have been by the whites, the coloured 
people certainly claim from us some degree of retributive justice. 
And if our efforts succeed in improving their intellectual and moral 
condition, and in imparting to them a correct knowledge of the 
only true God, we shall do much towards compensating them for 
all the wrongs they have sustained. This object can be best attained 
by their permanent resident in a Christian country, and under 
suitable moral and religious instruction. 

Influenced by a conviction of this truth, our attention has been 
directed to a gradual melioration of their condition, and to the 
adoption of such measures as will conduce to their elevation to a 
higher rank in society. We conceive that these objects may be pro- 
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moted, by giving the slaves an interest in the soil they cultivate, 
by placing them in relation to their masters, in a situation some- 
what similar to that in which the peasantry of Russia are placed in 
relation to their landlords. 

This plan has been successfully executed by an extensive planter 
in Barbadoes; and it was found to conduce essentially to the pro- 
motion of his slaves. Should our southern planters be induced to 
adopt a similar course, there is doubt, that the result would be 
equally favourable. 

We think it particularly desirable, that the legislatures of the 
slave-holding states, should be induced to fix a period after which 
all who are born of slaves shall be free. This is an object which 
we ought never to lost sight of, until it is attained. Although this 
period should be remote, and therefore no benefits be afforded to 
the present generation, yet an inestimable benefit would thus be 
assured to posterity. 

Signed on behalf, and by order of the American Convention, 

held at New-York, the 29th of November, 1821.°% 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE AMERICAN CONVENTION FOR PROMOTING THE 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY, AND IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF 
THE AFRICAN RACE, 


RESPECTFULLY SHEWETH, 

That it has long been a source of deep regret to a large portion 
of the citizens of the United States, as well as to the friends of 
human rights and liberty throughout the world, that domestic 
Slavery, with all its odious features, continues to be tolerated by 
the national government in the small territory over which the Con- 
stitution invests it with exclusive jurisdiction. Your Memorialists 
are convinced, that a strong simultaneous effort of those who hold 
this sentiment in different sections of our country, would imper- 
iously engage the attention of Congress to this interesting subject ; 
especially if that effort were sanctioned and directed by the au- 
thority of the different state legislatures. Impressed with this be- 
lief, we earnestly solicit your honourable body to use such means 
as your wisdom and the spirit of our admirable constitution will 
sanction, in order to remove this national reproach, and vindicate 
the purity and vigour of our republican institutions from the re- 
proaches of their enemies. 

23 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1821, pp. 57-58. 
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We are only known to foreign states as one great nation, of 
which the Federal Government is the organ and representative ; 
every state comprising the Union and all its inhabitants, are com- 
pelled to endure the opprobium, however they may abhor, the guilt 
of holding their fellow men in bondage. To permit the existence of 
slavery within the very sound of the voice of the orator and states- 
man, while he is pleading the cause of Liberty, or uttering his boast 
of American Independence upon the floor of Congress, is a flagrant 
inconsistency, which, in the view of foreign nations, attaches equally 
to Massachusetts and Virginia! We entreat you, therefore, by 
your regard for justice and the rights of man—by your religion, 
and the welfare of our common country—by your respect for your- 
selves and for the honour of your constituents, not to suffer the 
present session to elapse, without a recorded vote, which shall be 
your witness to posterity, that, if the exclusive territory of the 
national government remains to be polluted by the footsteps of a 
slave, it is because your exertions in the cause of liberty have been 
unavailing. 

Respectfully, but most earnestly, do your memorialists request 
your honourable body, seriously to consider this subject; and if it 
shall appear to you advisable, let your senators be requested, to 
bring the subject into the view of the Congress of the United States, 
enforced with the commanding weight of your recommendation 
to an early and profound enquiry into the expediency of the 
measure. 

W. President.** 


THE FOLLOWING Is A CIRCULAR, PREPARED AND ISSUED BY THE ACTING 
COMMITTEE OF THE CONVENTION, AND SELECTED AND ORDERED 
TO BE PLACED UPON THE MINUTES OF THE CONVENTION: 


RESPECTED FRIEND, 

In inviting our fellow citizens to join in the great cause of jus- 
tice, and humanity, it seems almost unnecessary to dwell upon the 
reasons which should influence their cordial co-operation. It would 
be an insult to their feelings and understanding, to suppose them 
unmindful of the rights of their fellow men, or indifferent to the 
honour of their country ; yet it may be well to direct their attention 
to some of the calamities inseparably connected with slavery, and 
to strive to awaken the exertions requisite to effect its abolition. 


24 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1825, pp, 31-32. 
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By the Law of Nature, all men are entitled to equal privileges, 
and, although, the artifical distinctions of society may have abro- 
gated it in practice, they are unable to justify the destruction of 
a right, which claims for the African that Freedom which the ex- 
press and implied will of the Almighty has declared to be inherent 
in every individual of the human race. 

The barbarous policy which sanctified the introduction of slaves 
into this country, sacrificed the injunctions of Revelation to mer- 
cenary ambition, and for temporary interest bestowed a lasting 
disgrace upon posterity. Time and perseverance may eradicate the 
evil, which is increasing in importance, and which not only has 
brought obloquy upon our national character, but threatens to in- 
volve us in all disastrous results of civil discord. 

There is nothing in our Republic so deeply calculated to promote 
sectional jealously as the existence of slavery. The conflicting poli- 
ey of slave-holding and non-slave-holding states, will increase with 
its unhappy cause. We have already seen to what extent it may be 
carried, and it requires no effort to imagine consequences, from 
future excitement, the most dangerous to our political existence. 
There is also much to be feared, in many States, from the physical 
superiority of the Black population. The innate principle which 
so strongly impels to the acquisition of liberty, is, in itself, suffi- 
cient to arouse the energies of the slave ; but, when the consciousness 
of numerical power unites with the desire of vengeance, arising 
from long oppression, the influence of example only, can be wanting 
to enkindle the exterminating. rapacity that usually attends suc- 
cessful insurrection. 

One of the strongest reasons that should induce us to exert 
every power for the suppression of slavery, is the indelible disgrace 
it brings upon our country. A people, enjoying the utmost limit 
of rational liberty, who proudly claim the name and rights of free- 
men, tolerate in their very bosom the most unnatural and cruel 
bondage. This glaring inconsistency, in part, justifies the sneers 
which the advocates of arbitrary power are continually casting on 
the boasted liberality of our political institutions. 

We are trying the great experiment, whether liberal Government 
is best calculated for the happiness of man, and its opposers seize 
with readiness the argument, that one portion of our population 
is dependent for its luxuries, and even for its existence on the abject 
servitude of another. The power of example is lessened, and patriot- 
ism turns with disgust from our practical application of that 
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splendid theory, which declares that all men should be free and 
equal. 

The voice of humanity is loud in its appeal for the emancipa- 
tion of the human race. The connection between slavery and 
cruelty, which results from the rigid discipline necessary to exact 
unnatural obedience, is alone sufficient inducement to excite the 
attention of the Philanthropist. It is degrading to behold the image 
of God bending under the brutality of imperious dictation, subject 
to the caprice of rude and ignorant authority, and liable to igno- 
minious death for seeking that liberty which nature has declared to 
be equally due to all men. 

Is the participation of natural right to be graduated by shades 
of complexion? Shall one man lead a life of thraldom, because 
his skin has darkened under a hotter sun? Shall he be the perpetual 
servant of his fellow man, because deficiency of intellectual power, 
naturally resulting from a want of education and opportunity, have 
given him less keenness of perception, disqualified him to stand 
forth the vindicator of the oppressed, to assert his rights, and de- 
mand redress for his injuries? No! We trust that there is a re- 
deeming virtue in our fellow citizens, which will urge them to unite 
with us in abolishing Domestic Slavery. We invite them, because 
we believe it to be contradictory to the Law of Nature—in viola- 
tion of the commands of Christianity—hostile to our political 
union—dangerous to a portion of our white population—incon- 
sistent with our professed love of liberty—degrading to our na- 
tional character—and in opposition to the feelings of humanity. 
Then let not this appalling injustice bring down the wrath of of- 
fended Heaven on our country—join with us in the endeavour to 
benefit mankind, and be determined that your zeal shall not waver, 
nor your exertions diminish, while a single spot in our land is pol- 
luted by a slave. 

We respectfully invite a correspondence on the subject of this 
address, and the communication of such facts as may, from time 
to time, come to your knowledge. 

By order of the Acting Committee of the American Convention 
for promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the 
condition of the African Race. 

Otis AmMIDON, Chairman.” 

Isaac Barton, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, 22, 1825. 


25 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1825, pp. 33-35. 
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THE AMERICAN CONVENTION FOR PROMOTING THE ABOLITION OF 
Suavery, &C. TO THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Among the various subjects which have obtained our attention 
at this time, that of the education of indigent colored children is 
considered one of primary importance. When we look around upon 
the one hand, and see the incalculable advantages which have ac- 
erued to the children of white persons in limited circumstances, 
from the instruction bestowed upon them by judicious benevolent 
provisions; and upon the other, to observe the deplorable effects of 
the want of instruction, in the case of the neglected children of 
colored parents, we feel a conviction that the period has arrived, 
when the Abolitionist and the Philanthropist ought to renew and 
redouble their efforts to remove the unpleasant contrast; and it is 
with much satisfaction we have learned that in some parts of our 
ccuntry, the attention of benevolent individuals, and charitable in- 
stitutions, has been attracted to this subject, and the success which 
attended their endeavours, furnishes a most powerful inducement 
to follow up so praiseworthy an undertaking by the united efforts 
of all those who are one in sentiment with us, in improving the con- 
dition of the African race. We trust it will be readily conceded, 
that whatever measures have the effect of enlightening any portion 
of the community, are a public good; and upon this maxim, the 
education of the children of what are called the lower classes, has 
often been recommended with a laudable zeal, by statesmen eminent 
for their wisdom and foresight; from hence, and the acts of some 
of the State Legislatures, much has been done to enlighten the 
minds of indigent children; unhappily, in some parts of our coun- 
try, colored children are deprived of the benefits of education by 
ungenerous constructions of existing laws; in some, by the absence 
of all legal provision for their instruction, and in others by the 
existence of legal prohibitions; thus leaving a wide field open for 
the benevolent operations of those who feel an interest in raising 
the degraded African from a state of ignorance which is a reproach 
to the age and country in which we live. 

As regards the capacity of colored children to acquire knowl- 
edge, when the opportunity is afforded them, many facts might be 
collected to shew that they are by no means deficient in intellect ; 
that the minds of many of them are of quick perception, and capable 
of arriving at considerable degrees of eminence in scientific re- 
search; in short, that nothing but the means of instruction are 
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wanting to the poor colored child, to elevate him to that station in 
society which he is entitled to upon every principle of justice and 
humanity; which his and our Creator, no doubt, designed he should 
occupy, and from which he is debarred by the cruel hand of injustice 
and oppression. 

If these views are correct, it is much to be lamented that instruc- 
tion has been so long withheld from thousands of these objects of 
pity, and our efforts ought to be so directed as to repair or remove 
the evil. Under these impressions, we earnestly recommend to the 
friends of emancipation and equal rights, that they give to this 
subject the solemn consideration which its importance so loudly 
demands, and adopt such measures as may appear best calculated 
to dissipate the cloud of ignorance by which the present colored 
generation is enveloped, and succeeding ones threatened. If those 
measures are pursued with a zeal worthy of such a cause, we trust 
your labors will be crowned with success, and the benevolent heart 
will expect no richer reward.”® 


To THE CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The American Convention for Prémoting the Abolition of Slav- 
ery, and improving the condition of the African race, now convened 
in the city of Baltimore, most respectfully takes the liberty of 
addressing you on the important subject of the gradual extinction 

_of Slavery in the District of Columbia. 

It is doubtless well understood, by our fellow citizens generally, 
that this District is the property of the nation—that the laws for 
the government thereof emanate from the representatives of the 
people, in Congress assembled, and that all who are entitled to the 
elective franchise in every State of the Union, have an equal right 
to express their sentiments, and urge the adoption of measures, 
relative to the abolition of the system of Slavery therein. 

We are well aware that some will contend for the legality of 
Slavery, as tolerated in some parts of the United States, and insist 
that the question of its abolition should be left to the decision of 
the people of the District, themselves. When we consider that 
slaves are, generally, viewed as property, this kind of reasoning 
assumes a specious appearance: yet it must be borne in mind, that 
the inhabitants of the District of Columbia are not represented in 
any legislative body; but that the sovereignty over that particular 
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section of the country is vested in the people of the States—And 
when we reflect, that the question has long since been settled 
whether a legislative body possesses the right to enact laws for the 
prohibition or extinction of Slavery—that it has indeed been acted 
on, by several of the State Legislatures, and also by Congress—we 
think that no reasonable doubt can be entertained as to the expedi- 
ency of the measure in the present case. It is well known that a 
very large proportion of the citizens of the United States are 
inimical to the system of Slavery; and it is believed by many in- 
telligent persons, who are themselves residents of the District of 
Columbia, that a great majority of the inhabitants thereof are de- 
sirous for its total abolition. Viewing the subject in this light, we 
cannot, for a moment, hesitate in urging your attention to it. 

The friends of Universal Emancipation, in several of the States, 
viz. North Carolina, Tennessee, Maryland, &c. have for several 
years memorialized Congress upon this important subject; but as a 
few, comparatively speaking, were thus heard to express their senti- 
ments, little notice has yet been taken of their petitions. At the 
last session, a memorial, against the perpetuation of the cruel sys- 
tem, was presented to that body, by the people of the District, 
themselves. This memorial was signed by about one thousand of 
the most respectable portion of the inhabitants, among whom were 
several of the Judges of the District Courts, and even some holders 
of slaves. Whatever may have been the doubts or scruples enter- 
tained by some of our citizens heretofore, respecting the propriety 
of urging this subject upon the attention of the National Legis- 
lature, we conceive that there is no longer cause for hesitation, since 
a very respectable number of the people of the District have them- 
selves raised their voice in its favour; and, as we have before stated, 
it is also believed that by far the greater number are favourably 
disposed towards it. 

That the discussion of this question may excite a lively interest, 
both in and out of Congress, and that whatever measures may be 
proposed, for promoting the object in view, will meet with violent 
opposition, from the advocates of Slavery, we are wel! aware. All 
past experience teaches us that this is to be expected. Not only 
the opponents of emancipation in the south may be expected to 
throw impediments in our way, but the prejudice against the un- 
fortunate and degraded Africans, and the self-interest of many 
others will also be arrayed against us. Yet we would calmly and 
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dispassionately appeal to the good sense of the people of this na- 
tion—to those who exercise the sovereign authority in this great 
republic—this boasted land of freedom and equal rights—and rec- 
ommend the serious consideration of this very important subject. 
We most earnestly beseech them to weigh well the consequences of 
tolerating within the limits of this District, a system that has uni- 
formly proved destructive to every nation that long permitted its 
continuance. But most especially, we would appeal to them as 
Christians and Philanthropists; and urge them by all the feelings 
of humanity and benevolence—by all the ties of social affection that 
binds man to his fellow man—by a due regard to the immutable 
principles of justice, mercy, and consistency—and by every desire 
for the perpetuation of our free institutions and the peace and 
happiness of our posterity,—to come forth in their might, and exert 
every moral energy to arrest the march of this gigantic evil, ere it 
overwhelms us, and precipitates us into the vortex of corruption 
and despotism. 

Not only do we consider the honour of the nation as implicated 
by the toleration of Slavery in the District of Columbia; but the 
example has a most deleterious and pernicious effect even upon those 
whose education and habits have opposed it, when they come within 
the range of its influence. As a proof of the correctness of this 
opinion, we need only advert to the conduct of sundry persons who 
have acted in the capacity of representatives to Congress from non- 
slave holding states. We have reason to believe that they have thus 
in some instances become so insensible of the evils of the anti- 
christian practice as to disregard the will of their constituents, and 
join with its advocates in the adoption of measures for its extension 
and perpetuation. And we fear that this state of things cannot be 
remedied until the people of the United States in general turn their 
attention to the subject, and adopt measures for the extinction of 
the odious system, wheresoever it can be done, consistently with the 
Constitution of the Republic. 

From statements submitted to this Convention, we are glad to 
find that this subject has already arrested the attention of a respect- 
able portion of our fellow citizens, in different parts of the Union. 
Petitions and memorials, we learn, are preparing in many places 
for signatures, which will, in due season be laid before Congress. 
It is also understood that efforts will soon be made by some of the 
members of that body, to effect the great and desirable object. Let, 
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then, all who are sincerely desirous to wipe from our moral es- 
cutcheon this crimson stain, come forward at this interesting crisis, 
and raise their voice in favour of the great principle of universal 
liberty, and the inalienable rights of man. 

Signed by order, and on behalf of the Convention.?" 


To THE PUBLIC 


‘* The American Convention for promoting the abolition of slav- 
ery and improving the condition of the African race,’’ having met 
for the first time at the city of Washington, deem it proper to 
address the public in general, relative to the objects and present 
prospects of the Institution. 

We do not consider it necessary to enter into a detail of the 
history of our proceedings, in this address; neither shall we attempt 
to adduce any argument to prove the justice of our cause. The 
first is within the reach of those generally, who take an interest in 
the success of our undertaking; the last stands undenied and un- 
deniable, among men of the least pretensions to virtue and candor. 
But having located this Convention at the seat of the National Gov- 
ernment, many of our fellow citizens, who have never acquainted 
themselves with our proceedings, may be desirous to know the ob- 
jects we have in view, as well as our prospects of success. A com- 
pliance with a wish so reasonable, we deem incumbent on us; and 
we shall frankly state our views and ultimate design. 

The sole aim and end of this Convention ever has been, and now 
is, the abolition of slavery and improvement of the African race, 
(as its title imports,) in the United States, upon the principles of 
justice, equity and safety. The means by which it seeks to accom- 
plish this great work, are: 

Ist. To enlighten the public mind, relative to the actual state of 
the slave system. 

2nd. To concentrate the opinions and labors of philanthropists 
in every portion of the country, respecting the adoption of measure 
for its abolition. 

3d. To give efficiency to the labors of individuals, and the vari- 
ous kindred associations in different parts of the Union, by petitions 
and memorials to the constituted authorities, accompanied by such 
information as may be useful to them. 

4th. To point out the best and most:practical modes of lessening 


27 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1828, pp. 17-20. 
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the evils resulting from that system, during its existence in this 
republic. 

With these views the Convention was originally organized, and 
upon these principles it has ever proceeded. It has been eminently 
successful in promoting the cause of emancipation in that portion 
of the Union, where it was at first located; and we consider it 
strictly within the bounds of reason to infer, from past experience, 
that it will exert a salutary influence where it is now established. 
As the light of liberty advances, and the bright luminary of truth 
shines through the mists of popular error, the labors of the advo- 
cates of emancipation will be duly appreciated and their laudable 
exertions crowned with success. 

If we may be allowed to compare the exertions of philanthropists 
at the present day, with those of former periods in the history of 
our country, the most sanguine anticipations of future success may 
be indulged. Within little more than half a century, few, very few, 
and most of them possessed of comparatively little influence in the 
political circles, were known to advocate our cause. Now thousands 
are enlisted in it, some of whom are among the most influential 
characters in the nation. Then, the system of slavery was tolerated 
within the limits of the United States, from the Mississippi to the 
western confines of Massachusetts, and from the Atlantic to the 
farthest north-western frontier. Now, the vast extent of country, 
comprising the states of Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, in the whole of 
which slavery was permitted to exist, is almost totally freed from 
the foul pollution. And further, a law has been enacted and en- 
forced, positively prohibiting its extension beyond the line of 
thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes, north latitude, in all the 
territory belonging to the republic. This great and important work 
has unquestionably been accomplished by the active labors of those 
who have exerted themselves to show the impropriety of continuing 
to tolerate the system, and the feasibility of its total extinction. 

From this view of the subject we draw the conclusion, that as 
‘* like causes produce like effects,’’ we have sufficient ground for 
the belief, that by a faithful perseverance in the same course of 
benevolence, the same happy results will follow. We frankly admit 
that where the evil of slavery is felt to a greater extent than in the 
states to which we have adverted, not only must greater exertions 
be used, but even the plans of proceeding must be somewhat varied. 
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Yet we contend that the same grand object must be kept constantly 
in view, and the same leading principles ever be acted on, to pro- 
duce the desired result. 

In locating this Convention at the city of Washington, we are 
actuated by the hope that influential men from different parts of 
the Union, may thereby become more ultimately acquainted with 
cur proceedings, and so far as they may approve thereof, be induced 
to co-operate with us. From the very nature of the principles 
which we profess, it will be seen that our success depends wholly 
on the united exertions of the wise and virtuous. Our plans being 
entirely of a pacific character and having nothing in view but what 
is consistent with the welfare and happiness of all, we confidently 
rely on the wisdom of the patriot and philanthropist, and the good 
sense of our free, enlightened fellow-citizens, for the realization of 
our hopes, and the consummation of our important undertaking.”* 

28 American Convention Abolition Societies, Minutes, 1829, pp, 37-40. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Bantu, Past and Present. By S. M. Motema. Edinburgh, 

W. Green and Son, Limited. Pp. 398. Price, 25/net. 

This is an ethnographical and historical study of the native races 
of South Africa. The author of the work is a member of the race 
whose life he has described. To some extent, then, he has told here 
his own story, ‘‘ relying somewhat on the life of the people in 
interpreting the psychological aspect which must be invaluable to 
a foreigner.’’ As this book, however, is replete with quotations 
from various works of white men who have seen the country only 
from the outside, and the work contains no evidence that the writer 
has extensively traveled in his own native land, it drifts too much 
in the direction of a summary of what these various travelers have 
thought of Africa. The book, moreover, is not altogether scientific ; 
and fraught with too many of the opinions of others who should 
know less about Africa than the native himself, it does not satisfy 
the need for a definitive account of the life and history of the vari- 
ous peoples of South Africa. On the whole, however, it is far in ad- 
vance of most works bearing on the achievement of that continent 
and is certainly a step in the right direction, when the story of 
Africa will be told as it must be told by the native of Africa himself. 

The book begins with an interesting introduction of that part of 
the work called The Revelation, which consists of an account of the 
antiquity of man in Africa, prehistoric Africa, the unveiling of 
South Africa and the distribution of the primitive races. In that 
portion of the work styled The Past there is a valuable summary 
of African ethnology, setting forth the various stocks of the south- 
ern part of the continent, their manners and customs, moral con- 
duct, religious beliefs and language. This portion of the work is 
valuable, because it is a brief summary of valuable matter scattered 
through a large number of volumes. 

In that part of the work styled The Present there is much matter 
which may be found in almost any history of Africa. What is 
said about missionaries, missions, the South African wars, and 
the like, may be found in various works, and in some more 
extensively treated. In those chapters bearing on the education 
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of the Bantu, the relation of the races and the attitude of the 
government to the natives, there are adequately set forth the race 
problem in that part of the world and the effort toward its solution 
as expressed in such strivings of the natives as the Bantu National 
Congress and the Bantu Press. There is, moreover, the reaction 
of an intelligent native of Africa to the impressions made upon 
him by the European civilization there implanted. 

The author does not seem to be very hopeful. On the whole, 
the ring of the book is rather pessimistic. Yet he mentions intel- 
lectual possibilities as well as impossibilities, bright prospects for 
religious developments as well as an unfavorable religious outlook, 
social and economic prospects favorable and unfavorable, and 
finally the hope that relations between the races may be amicably 
adjusted so as to secure to the black and white the privileges of a 
common government. 


An American History. By Davis SavitteE Muzzey, Ph.D. Revised 

edition. New York, Ginn and Company, 1920. Pp. 537. 

This new edition of the author’s former work brings the narra- 
tive down to the spring months of the year 1920. The author has 
entirely recast that part of the book following the Spanish war and 
has made considerable changes in the preceding chapters to empha- 
size the social and economic factors in our history. Some illustra- 
tive material has been added, the maps have been improved and the 
bibliographical references brought down to date. 

This book follows the line of the most recent writers of Ameri- 
can history in giving less attention to the problems of the early 
periods to treat somewhat in detail movements culminating in our 
day. It does not contain so much about the discovery and explora- 
tion of the new world and gives only limited space to colonial his- 
tory. The treatment of the birth of the nation, the development of 
the Constitution and the rise of political parties, is more interesting. 
The author is more elaborate in his discussion of the sectional 
struggle between the North and South, the erisis of disunion and 
the Civil War. The drama of reconstruction, however, is decidedly 
neglected; but the problems confronting the people thereafter are 
more extensively treated. 

When a reader in quest of the truth has read this text-book of 
American History, however, he will be compelled to ask the question 
as to why there appears throughout this volume references to the 
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achievements of all groups influencing the history of this country, 
and there is no mention whatever of what the Negroes, constituting 
a tenth of the population of the United States, have thought and 
felt and done. It is unreasonable to think that such a large element 
of the nation could be so closely connected with it without having 
decidedly influenced the shaping of its destiny, and history shows 
that the record of the Negro race in the western hemisphere is so 
creditable and far-reaching that it is impossible to write the history 
of the United States and omit the achievements of this group. 
Professor Muzzey’s American History, therefore, is not a balanced 
and unprejudiced account of the rise and progress of the United 
States, but such a treatise as he believes that the American mind 
will absorb, and such a story as conforms with the biased minds of 
pseudo-American historians who do not desire to publish to posterity 
the achievements of all the people of this country. 


The Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the 
Year 1918, Volume II. The Autobiography of Martin Van 
Buren. By Joun C. Fitzpatrick. Washington, 1920. Pp. 
808. 

This autobiography of Martin Van Buren was presented to the 
Library of Congress by Mrs. Smith Thompson Van Buren in 1905, 
at the same time when the Van Buren papers were presented to the 
Library. It is a manuscript copy in seven folio volumes, made by 
Smith Thompson Van Buren, the son and literary executor of the 
President, from Van Buren’s original draft. The editor reports 
that portions of Volumes VI and VII are in another hand and the 
last fifteen pages of the manuscript have many changes and correc- 
tions by Van Buren himself. A portion of the book was edited by 
Mr. Worthington C. Ford. The notes of Van Buren himself are 
distinguished by letters from the numbered notes of the editor of 
the work. 

A study of this manuscript leads the editor of this work to the 
conclusion that it is written ‘‘ with engaging frankness, and the in- 
sight it afforded to the mental processes of a master politician is 
deeply interesting.’’ Van Buren’s desire to be scrupulously fair in 


his estimates is evident, and if he did not always succeed, his fail- 
ures are not discreditable. Mr. Fitzpatrick does not believe that 
the autobiography compels a revision of established historical judg- 
ments, although it ‘‘ presents authority for much in our political 
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history hitherto somewhat conjectural and records political motives 
and activities of the period in an illuminating and suggestive man- 
ner.’’ On reading this work one must agree with its editor that, 
‘‘in analyzing men and measures, Van Buren all unconsciously 
paints a picture of himself.’’ 

For students of Negro history certain parts of this work are 
both interesting and valuable. This is especially true of Chapter 
XI, in which Van Buren sets forth his own views on the slavery 
question and discusses the men and their measures proposed for 
dealing with it. This chapter not only gives a review of the history 
of slavery in the United States up to the time of the crisis of thirties, 
but brings out additional facts throwing light upon the situation at 
that time. In the beginning of Chapter XVIII, and on pages 528- 
529, Van Buren takes up the question of the concession of Great 
Britain by treaty stipulation of the right of search to prevent the 
prosecution of the slave trade under our flag, which he considered 
merely a pretense on the part of Great Britain for the impressment 
of our seamen. Near the end of Chapter XXX may be found other 
interesting comments and facts concerning the action of the leading 
statesmen of this country during the critical period of conflicting 
sectional interests. Much of the book has to do with slavery di- 
rectly or indirectly. but those portions referred to may be of 
special interest to the reader. 


Two Colored Women with the American Expeditionary Forces. By 
Avpre W. Hunton and KatTHerine M. JoHnson. New York, 
Brooklyn Eagle Press, 1920. Pp. 256. 

This is one of the first volumes published since the war to set 
forth the truth concerning the participation of the Negro troops in 
that struggle. While their achievements have evoked appreciative 
expressions from those who learned of the war from afar, this vol- 
ume undertakes to present the observations of two women of culture 
who went forth with these black soldiers to war. The story is set 
forth in an interesting manner, under such topics as The Call and 
the Answer, The First Days in France, Welfare Organizations, The 
Combatant Troops in contradistinction to the Non-Combatant 
Troops, Pioneer Infantries, Over the Canteen in France, The Leave 
Area, Relationship with the French and the Religious Life Among 
the Troops. Many of these facts do not strike the reader as new, 
but the human touch given the story by these authors, who partici- 
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pated in the events themselves, makes the volume readable, interest- 
ing, and valuable. 

The work is otherwise significant. From chapter to chapter 
there appear various documents giving unconsciously convincing 
evidence as to the part the Negro troops played in the war. While 
the authors make no pretense to scientific treatment, they have cer- 
tainly facilitated the task of the historian who must undertake the 
writing of a definitive history of the Negroes’ participation in the 
World War. The book, moreover, is well illustrated and well 
printed. It will be read with interest and profit by all persons who 
seek the truth and endeavor to record impartially the achievements 
of the various elements constituting the population of this country. 

The greatest value of this work, however, lies not so much in 
the interesting facts set forth and the beautiful story told, as in 
the example set by these women of achievement. They are writing 
not only to convince the present generation as to the important 
service rendered by the Negro troops in France, but they would 
hand down these facts in printed form that coming generations 
may not be so biased as the present in estimating the character of 
the Negro and his worth to the nation. It is to be hoped that every 
Negro who, during his service at the front, received such impres- 
sions and had such experiences as to throw light upon the many 
phases of that world cataclysm will in the near future follow the 
example of these worthy women. The public will welcome history 
of divisions and regiments and will certainly be interested in the 
mere personal narrative presenting the experiences peculiar to those 
individuals placed in strategic positions to see at close range what 
was actually happening and had the time and availed themselves of 
the opportunity to record it. 


NOTES 


Answering a call to duty a number of persons, chief among 
whom are Carter G. Woodson, Washington, D. C., John W. Davis, 
Institute, West Virginia, Louis R. Mehlinger, Washington, D. C., 
D. 8. S. Goodloe, Bowie, Maryland, Mordecai W. Johnson, Char- 
leston, West Virginia, Byrd Prillerman and C. E. Mitchell, Insti- 
tute, West Virginia, incorporated under the laws of the District 
of Columbia on the third of June, a firm to be known as THE Assoct- 
ATED PUBLISHERS, INCORPORATED, with a capital stock of $25,000. 
This firm will publish books of all kinds, but will direct its atten- 
tion primarily to works bearing on Negroes so as to supply all 
kinds of information concerning the Negro race and those who 
have been interested in its uplift. Carter G. Woodson is President ; 
John W. Davis, Treasurer; and Louis R. Mehlinger, Secretary. 

The idea in the minds of the incorporators is to meet a long-felt 
need of supplanting exploiting publishers sending out book agents, 
who since the emancipation of the Negroes have gone from door to 
door filling their homes with literature which is neither informing 
nor elevating. Inasmuch as these publishing houses find it profit- 
able to sell literature which in this advanced age of civilization of 
the race must be less attractive than it was years ago, it is to be ex- 
pected that success will come to an enterprise like THE AssocIATED 
PUBLISHERS, INCORPORATED, bringing out more valuable works for 
which there is an increasing demand. 

During the recent years the Negro race has been seeking to learn 
more about itself and especially since the social upheaval of the 
World War. The Negro reading public has been largely increased 
and the number of persons interested in the Negro have so multi- 
plied that any creditable publication giving important facts about 
the race now finds a ready market throughout the United States 
and even abroad. To supply this demand these gentlemen have 
launched the enterprise, THE AssocIATeED PUBLISHERS, INCORPOR- 
ATED. 


Africa Slave or Free, by John H. Harris, has been published by 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York City. 


Unsung Heroes: by Elizabeth Ross Haynes is being advertised 
as a forthcoming publication of DuBois and Dill, Publishers, New 
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York City. This work consists largely of biographical material for 
average readers. 


The following interesting articles have recently appeared: West 
African Religion, by R. E. Dennett (The Church Quarterly Re- 
view, January, 1921) ; Christian Missions and African Labor, by J. 
H. Oldham (International Review of Missions, April, 1921) ; Un- 
reached Fields of Central Africa, by H. K. W. Kumm (The Mis- 
sionary Review of the World, June, 1921) ; A Doctor’s Experience 
in West Africa, by H. L. Weber (The Missionary Review of the 
World, June, 1921) ; South Africa and its Native Problem, by Earl 
Buxton (Journal of the African Society, April, 1921) ; Semi-Bantu 
Languages of East Nigeria, by Sir Harry H. Johnston (Journal of 
the African Society, April, 1921) ; The Fulas and their Language, 
by Sir Harry H. Johnston (Journal of the African Society, April, 
1921) ; Race Legislation in South Carolina since 1865, by F. B. 
Simkins (South Atlantic Quarterly, January, 1921) ; Santo Domin- 
go: A Study in Benevolent Imperialism, by R. G. Adams (South 
Atlantic Quarterly, January, 1921). 


